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When the records 
for 1932 are made 
up it will be found 
that there 


much new money in- 


was not 


This, 


Peo- 


vested in business during the year. 
of course, is due to the depression. 
ple have not been so willing—or able—to 
buy stocks and bonds as they were three 
years ago when they were eager to pay 
almost any price for a gilded certificate 
without much inquiry as to what value lay 
behind it. 
* *x * * 


Utility have experienced 


this dearth of new money as well as all 


corporations 


other lines of industry, but not to such an 
The 1932 statistics will show that 
led all 


branches of business in new financing, even 


extent. 


public service companies have 
though the total figures are abnormally low 
on account of general economic conditions. 

This showing will prove anew the in- 
vesting public’s confidence in companies 
and 


providing electrical, telephone, 


other utility services, although backward 


gas 


in buying other securities. 


*k * * * 


To show their appreciation of this con- 
fidence, utility companies should scrupu- 
lously see to it that the investment is pro- 
tected. Telephone companies can best do 
this by keeping their plants in the most effi- 
cient condition, with adequate up-to-date 
equipment, properly maintained and ready 


to furnish satisfactory service. 


being reduced by lost stations, there is a 
strong temptation to postpone maintenance 
expenditures until better times bring a 





more general demand, but this is short- 
sighted economy. 

In fact, it is no economy at all, for ex- 
perience shows that the telephone plant, 
not adequately maintained, deteriorates 
rapidly and, before the management real- 
izes it, reaches a stage where complete re- 
building is necessary. 

The finding of the money for a job of 
‘ that size—a real problem at any time—is 
more so now than back in the days when 
the public had plenty of capital to invest 
in almost any old thing. 

* + - 3 0 

Instead of marking time, telephone com- 
panies should buy equipment needed for 
replacements and repairs now and utilize 
the reserves set up for this very purpose. 

Before the Des Moines group meeting 
President MacKinnon urged this action, not 
only as the most effective way to protect 
the investment—and thereby encourage the 
further purchase of telephone securities— 
but as an essential means to insure future 
operating returns, and also to cooperate 
with the manufacturers and suppliers on 
whom the telephone field depends for the 
facilities to carry on business. 

Through the years, operating companies 
have built up reserves for this particular 
Good faith requires that they be 
used, not hoarded. 


purpose. 


President MacKinnon also pointed out, 
“that under the machinery set up by the 
federal government financial assistance can 


KEEP UP YOUR MAINTENANCE WORK-- 
‘TELEPHONE IN THE CAMPAIGN 


be obtained on such 
terms as will enable 
any company, desir- 
ing to do so, to ob- 
tain money for the 
purchase of equipment on _ reasonable 
terms.” 

Discussing the same subject George R. 
Folds at the Des Moines meeting made the 
point that telephone rates are only ap- 
proved when based on a fair return upon 
investment in plant and cost of service. 

“Your operating cost includes depreci- 
ation as an important item, and this is 
allowed for replacement of wornout and 
“Tf 


operating costs increase, the telephone op- 


obsolete equipment,” said Mr. Folds. 


erator is entitled to ask for an increase in 
rates. Obviously, the reverse must be true. 

“We, therefore, must approach this ques- 
tion as to whether it is wise to curtail our 
operating maintenance cost beyond the 
point that would justify the rates asked. 
And we must go further and see if the 
reserve that we are setting up for de- 
preciation is being used for the proper 
maintenance of our plant.” 

As emphasized by Mr. Folds, this is not 
urging a mere buying spurt. In justifi- 
cation of their own depreciation procedure, 
operating companies should carry on con- 
tinuously the work of maintaining their 
plants in first-class condition. 

Now All Together! 

The election has passed, and it is a mat- 
ter of gratification to all that, although it 
was a spirited campaign, everybody seems 
to be determined to bury party differences 
and settle down to work together and help 
to pull national business out of the hole. 








As always, there has been a lot of high- 
brow advice to “adjourn politics” so that 
all factions can concentrate on the one 
question of curing our economic ills and 
by cooperation bring back prosperity. It 
is wholesome advice, but there are too 
many political ingredients in the national 
make-up to allow a perfect divorce between 
politics and governmental action. 

Politicians run our affairs—although they 


99 66 


prefer to be called “Senator,” “Congress- 
man,” “Governor,” etc.—and whatever pub- 
lic policies they may advocate they con- 
stantly keep in mind what will be the 
This is 
not undesirable; in fact, quite the contrary, 


political effect of such policies. 


because they know the people will turn 
them out unless their management helps 
the whole country. 

At least, politics keeps the leaders who 
are in power trying to benefit the people 
as a whole; and in times of crisis they 
must be especially careful to merit the 
support of all sections of the nation. At 
this time everybody considers that there is 
a crisis involved in business recovery which 
requires the best attention of those in 
authority and the united cooperation of all 


American citizens. 
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The Telephone’s Good Work. 

The telephone has done a_ wonderful 
piece of work for the American people 
this year. Because of the stirring political 
campaign telephone service has meant more 
to the public than ever before, and it has 
been utilized to an extent surpassing all 
previous records. 

To begin with, combined telephone and 
radio facilities brought the great party 
conventions to nearly every home last June, 
while during the active speaking campaign, 
which started with the candidates’ speeches 
of acceptance, millions of citizens depended 
on the service to follow the course of 
events. 

There is evidence that most people have 
come to prefer hearing an important ad- 
dress by means of telephone-radio service 
to reading it the next day in the news- 
paper. 
sense this development, and relied on that 


Political managers were quick to 


service practically day and night during 
the campaign. 

The radio expenses of the national com- 
mittees of the two major parties are esti- 
mated to approximate $1,500,000, while the 
broadcasts which were made by the state 
and county organizations in every state of 
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the Union will equal if not exceed that 

amount. Hard times have reduced gen- 

eral business telephone tolls this year, but 

the presidential campaign helped materially 

to take up much of this slack, as both par- 

ties were liberal users of “long distance.” 
x* * * * 

An interesting feature of the campaign 
was the narrative of the function played 
by the telephone during the hectic days 
when President Hoover was making plans 
for the German moratorium. “The tele- 
phone rang incessantly,” says the story 
of the day and night messages which 
passed between the White House and Lon- 
don, Berlin, Paris and the seats of other 
foreign government. 

Later, when the President arranged for 
a conference with Congressional leaders 
of both parties, in the summer of 1931, it 
was the telephone service that located them 
all over Canada and the United States and 
summoned them back to Washington from 
their vacation trips. 

The efficient service performed by tele- 
phone workers during such critical times 
has been given sincere recognition by the 
nation’s leaders many times during this 


eventful year, and it was well deserved. 


The Management’s Interest in Traffic 


Justice Can Be Rendered Management of a Company Only by Complete Co- 
operation With Traffic Department—Keep Traffic Regulations Up-to-Date— 
Paper Read Before All-Traffic Conference in Springfield of Illinois Association 


By J. G. Schwarz, 


Manager, Jerseyville Telephone Co., Jerseyville, IIl. 


In the Story of Philosophy is found this 
statement: “There are only three things 
worth while in this world—justice, beauty, 
and truth.” [I am sure in our chosen busi- 
ness that we can measure up and qualify 
under this heading, especially in a meet- 
ing of this nature. We need not define 
beauty, since we have that with us today 
in large numbers. 

Plato ventures a definition for justice: 
“It is the having and doing what is one’s 
own.” Then we may ask: What does this 
definition mean? with the answer, simply, 
that each man shall receive the equivalent 
of what he produces, and shall perform 
the functions for which he is best fitted. 

A just man is one who is “just” in the 
right place; doing his best and giving the 
full equivalent for what he receives. A 
society, therefore, of just men or women 
would be a harmonious and efficient group: 
for every element would be in its place, ful- 
filling its functions in an appropriate way, 
like the pieces in a perfect orchestra. A 


society or business so organized would be 
fit to progress and survive. 

Justice could also be termed an effective 
harmonious adjustment. Every individual 
is a cosmos or a chaos of ideas, desires and 
emotions, which if kept in harmony, he or 
she will survive and succeed. But let them 
lose their proper places and function, there 
is very surely to be a disintegration of per- 
sonality and purpose. 

Now what bearing have these thoughts 
upon a manager’s interest in traffic? To 
me they are brimful of suggestions, and 
may be nicely adapted to our short- 
comings. 

Justice, as defined, should not be rele- 
gated to a rear seat, since a man shall re- 
ceive the equivalent of what he produces. 
This justice, as defined, is surely due our 
traffic department and to the company 
which we represent. We cannot produce any 
betterment in our traffic, if we do not in- 
terest ourselves in this particular. Many 
instances of our deficiencies loom up on 


the canvas of the past, distinct and vivid. 
Then why not apply this justice rightfully 
due, and paint it upon a canvas in the 
form of a lasting picture, which will be 
a thing of beauty and a joy for the future. 

There is no question in my mind, as to 
the manager’s responsibilities in traffic de- 
partments, and his interest in the opera- 
tors’ work should receive marked attention. 

It is well worth the effort to strive for 
that state of mind called a happy medium, 
but it would be folly for me to suggest 
that such a degree of perfection is ever 
reached. 

To me it is a source of much satisfac- 
tion and admiration to know a person who 
is the possessor of resourcefulness. What 
an attainment! Isn’t it a shame we cannot 
teach it, so that all of us could take the 
course? What an adjunct for operators; 
and when you find one who possesses these 
qualifications, it gives you a new lease on 
the desires to delve into traffic. 

I was visiting a small exchange not many 
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miles from my home town, and it appeared 
that the operator had reported a business 
telephone out of order, and no attention had 
been given by the repairman to the case. 
Upon ringing the station the party could 
not talk. Speaking to the other operator, 
who was off duty, she said: “Take this 
board; I am going over there and fix it 
I am tired of this annoyance.” 
Capable and resourceful, to be sure, but 
this is an unusual case. 

Most of you operators have experienced 
the time when some one starts to relieve 
himself or herself of a little poison which 
has accumulated in their system, caused 
mainly by a disturbed liver or some other 
organ. It must be dispensed in some way, 
so the operator is the recipient; and with 
all your resourcefulness, you quickly and 
tactfully head off this stream of words, 
and in so doing you gain a great victory. 


myself. 


Robert Burdette, the minister and lec- 
turer, once said: “Young man, take an 
inventory occasionally of yourself, of your 
shortcomings ; just sit on the curbstone and 
watch yourself go by, and you will profit 
greatly thereby.” 

That was good advice. Many of us are 
developing the single track mind. At such 
times, when we do not realize the necessity 
of sending our operators—as many as we 
can spare—to the traffic conferences, we 
could sit on the curbstone and _ profit 
thereby. 

We should be interested in traffic be- 
cause of the mutual benefits which accrue, 
and more especially from the exchange of 
ideas; and even by criticism we obtain the 
viewpoint of others. 

The public especially at this time is very 
exacting as to service. With conditions as 
they are, the public is very much in a ner- 
vous state, so much so that we must han- 
dle them with kid gloves. We _ should 
never make for our errors and 
shortcomings, but always give a reason, be- 
cause an excuse is only the skin of a rea- 
son, stuffed with the 
inclination. 


excuses 


sawdust of human 


Management is defined “Conduct. 
government direction, care, and the judi- 
cious use of means to accomplish an end.” 
We could not then do justice to our charge, 
by neglecting so important a department 
as the “Voice with the Smile.” 

What are we selling chiefly? Is it line 
material. and instruments? I hear you 
answer, “No, it is Service.” Where do we 
obtain this service we have for sale? 


as: 


It is true that the manager, wire chief, 
and lineman are factors in this interde- 
pendent combination, and we may say, of 
the lesser degree, but the greatest factor in 
this production comes from the traffic de- 
partment. I am proud to think that this 
service is given in a more genuine, cheerful 
Spirit, than can be obtained in any other 
business or profession, and in no sense in 
4 parsimonious manner. 

With all these facts before us, we do 
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not heed the call from the chief operator 
and are prone to load it all upon her be- 
cause she is efficient and good-natured, and 
you have explicit confidence in her. I prize 
at its full worth this confidence reposed in 
her, but it is so easy to usurp this privilege 
that there is grave danger of getting into 
a rut. 

We managers in small communities, in 
the very last analysis, carry most of the 

















“The Public, Especially at This Time, Is 
Very Exacting as to Service,’’ Says Dr. 
Schwarz. “With Conditions as They Are, 
the Public Is Very Much in a Nervous 
State. We Should Never Make Excuses 
for Our Errors and Shortcomings, But Al- 
ways Give a Reason....We Managers in 
Small Communities Carry Most of the Re- 
sponsibility for Service.’’ 


responsibility for service, very often re- 
garded as the Alpha and Omega. If this 
be true why take the risk? 

Remember : 


The world is full o’ ruts, my boy, 
Some shallow an’ some deep; 

An’ every rut is full o’ folks 
As high as they can heap. 

Each one that’s grovelin’ in the ditch, 
Is growlin’ at his fate, 

An’ wishin’ he had got his chance 
Before it was too late. 


They lay it all on some one else, 
Or say ’twas just their luck— 

They never once consider that 
’Twas caused by lack of pluck; 

3ut here’s the word o’ one that’s lived 
Clean through from soup to nuts; 

The Lord don’t send no derricks ’round, 
T’ hist folks out o’ ruts.” 


We _ should follow’ the 
Pythagoras, who said, “Man, Know Thy- 
self,” and this can and should be used in 
its broadest sense. If we know ourselves, 
we will not neglect the hand which is feed- 
ing us, namely, “Service.” It is attainable 
principally through the operator or opera- 
tors in their position at the switchboard, 
who are in direct, personal touch with more 


wisdom of 


9 


people, men, women and children combined, 
than any other person in the community. 
This being true of the operator, may I 
ask the operators: Have you ever consid- 
ered your work in the terms of an oppor- 
tunity, and not just as a duty with only 
the pay envelope in view? 
shall be given unto you.” 


“Give and it 


There is a marked dependence in the 
several departments of our worthy calling, 
and when we come to the full realization 
of this fact, it bears its fruit called, co- 
operation. With this in an organization, 
nothing can prevent us from delivering 
that for which we receive compensation, 
which is “Service.” 

I realize that advice is cheap, when it 
comes unsolicited. Execution is hard, and 
assistance very dear, but bear this in mind, 
however, that the traffic department of our 
association is more than anxious to render 
to you a high grade of service, at a very 
small cost. 

If I were to select a text this day which 
could be used to apply to some of us, it 
would be Luke 5:4: “Now when He had 
left speaking, he said unto Simon, ‘Launch 
out into the deep and let down your nets 
for a draught.’ ” 

Let us construct a command, and with 
due reverence, something like this: “Man- 
ager, launch out into the depths of your 
traffic department, and let down your nets 
for a draught.” I am inclined to think that 
we will be surprised, as was Simon Peter, 
with the catch. He was very reluctant but 
he obeyed the Master, with a very happy 
result. We may be reluctant and exhibit 
a certain amount of apathy, but the neces- 
sity is there just the same. A man’s 
thoughts are sometimes better interpreted 
by his actions than by his words. Then 
let us demonstrate this to our traffic de- 
partment, by our actions. 


If this proposed and invisible net were 
let down and drawn in this department, 
just what would we find in many localities ? 
I am afraid that we would find many cases 
of poor office conditions. Since cleanliness 
is next to godliness, and order is one of the 
first laws of Heaven, we certainly should 
be interested in this particular and impor- 
tant necessity. 

We will find the lack of ventilation in 
this net. Surely this is a gross error. 
Since we require it most emphatically in 
our homes, it should be accorded to our 
“Weavers of Speech.” 

If you should find in this net a deplorable 
condition in the operators’ headsets, 
wouldn’t you be interested at once? I 
think so. If you want to produce a nerve- 
racking condition, then let this condition 
exist, and it does not produce the “Voice 
with a Smile.” This is also positively true 
if this condition exists in our equipment, 
cords, plugs, jacks, and right down the 
line, with all apparatus used in the trans- 
mitting of speech. 

Then how about the sanitary conditions? 
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One Telephone “In Service” Ist 
Than Twenty Telephones “bc! 


N the final analysis, it is the "earning power'' of a telep 
termines its worth — and in this respect, as in all j 


good telephone, the Monophone has conclusively proved i 


During the past few months, the Monophone has dem 
"earning power" in a two-fold manner: First—In being the 
ive sales producer" in telephone company campaigns for! 
ers; Second—lIn being the "anchor of satisfaction" that h 


subscribers when station losses were heaviest. 


Outworn and outdated telephones can effectively hand 
best telephone service. Are they preventing you from obt 


imum income for your company? 


Put your efforts back of the Monphone to get results ' 
campaigns" and to keep your old subscribers satisfied. Cs 


and 5002 will give you full details of the exact type of M 





your requirements. Write for your copies. 
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Kansas City Office and Warehouse—2025 Main Street 
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When communicating with American Electric Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Will they be at such a low ebb that we 
find them also in this net? Well, there 
was a time in this enlightened country of 
ours when it was unlawful to have and to 
use a bath tub. This was finally modified 
so one could possess and at stated times 
could use them. Today, when sanitation is 
the watchword to health, there can be no 
reason why we should be disinterested, and 
at the same moment subjecting our em- 
ployes to possible sickness and disease. 


You can’t be very funny if there isn’t any 
fun, 

You can’t be very sunny if there isn’t any 
sun, 

But you can be always happy, if you let 
the clouds roll by, 

In the hope there’s always somewhere little 
patches of blue sky. 


And with this I wonder if some of our 
operators haven't lost their bump of hope, 
and have stopped looking for little patches 
of blue sky, when environments are not up 
to standard and our enthusiasm for their 
comfort is at a low point. 

The proprietor of a men’s furnishing 
store in St. Louis, with whom I am well 
acquainted, was commenting on some of 
my wearing apparel and the manner in 
which it was constructed, remarking that 
it was not comfortable. “Man,” he said, 
“some people would pay any price for com- 
fort.” And you know I honestly believe 
that is the way some of our operators feel 
about some of the chairs and furniture we 
furnish for them in our operating rooms. 


Since she performs her work in a sitting 
posture, comfort would add to the satis- 
factory manipulation of the keys and plugs, 
along with promoting health, which pays 
large dividends. 

Yes, we are interested in the temperature 
of the operating room. There should be no 
guessing; and a tested thermometer will 
settle many disputes, since clothes and tem- 
peraments differ widely in the several in- 
dividuals. An overheated operating rcom 
is a detriment to both health and service, 
since the best cannot be produced when 
mind and body are depressed from heat and 
poor ventilation, especially in the winter 
months. 

Fire and water are two of our best and 
most needed agents, but they must be held 
in check. So it is necessary to provide 
some form of extinguisher, and teach the 
use of them to those in charge. Not only 
should these be provided, but they should 
be in form and tested at stated intervals, 
for mutual protection. 

A manager should concern himself very 
materially as to the class of operators be- 
ing employed; and he must discuss the 
qualities with his chief operator, in all of 
their legitimate details. This is of vital 
importance and [ believe should not be 
overlooked. 

There is a source of great satisfaction to 
have the public’ recognize the qualities of 
an operator, and there is a peace of mind 
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that amply repays you for your interest in 
this important connection of our duties. 

It is not far removed that the manager 
acquaint himself with the hours kept by 
operators who are ailing, deficient, and lack 
“pep,” since it has been discovered that it 
is more the dissipation, late hours, etc., 
which cause nervous conditions and not the 
operating when performed under normal 
operating conditions. 

Let me impress upon you “Weavers of 
Speech” that no matter how much the 
management may be concerned in your 
welfare and comfort, it will be of no avail 
if you do not take the proper rest. One 
of the greatest cures is rest; and I do not 
mean the spirit of unrest. Avoid this; try 
this rest for your own betterment, and I 
am sure that you will be delighted, if it 
is taken in the proper proportions. 

Surely a manager should discuss these 
conditions with his chief operator. It will 
be of mutual benefit; she will appreciate 
a conference with you. Above all, your 
attitude should be such that you can be ap- 
proached, without undue ceremony. 


Keep Operating Methods Up-to-Date. 

A manager should be interested in the 
traffic supervisor’s work; at least to such 
a degree and extent as to see that traffic 
records and books of instruction are up to 
date. You cannot operate in any haphazard 
manner, and our interest should be at the 
peak. 

The proper attention and interest in rates, 
which so vitally affect us at the pay win- 
dow for good or bad, if not up to date, 
cannot be overlooked. We may as well try 
to operate a ship without a rudder, as to 
have our rate sheets in a chaotic condition. 
We do not realize the importance of this 
so much until one is called to officiate at 
the collection window or desk. 


We cannot afford to have this spoke out 
of the wheel of operation, since every 
spoke is necessary for the safety of the 
entire structure. 

We have discussed before the necessity 
of putting into effect, in the smaller offices, 
the standard toll practice. The ease and 
speed will be very noticeable, and it can be 
done; notwithstanding some think to the 
contrary. I can only speak for our office 
in which each operator is given individual 
attention and instruction. We can right- 
fully say after an examination in the in- 
structions that the plan has worked out 
admirably. It means some work, to be 
sure, but we are up to date at this time on 
the standard practices. 

You will have to give your chief opera- 
tor your cooperation, and encourage her to 
the fullest extent. In other words, the 
manager must realize the importance of 
this work and training. This, of course, is 
not an amateur affair, that is you must let 
your chief operator pursue it rather pro- 
fessionally, that there be no lack of interest. 

Following the lines of least resistance 
will not bring results. Remember that 
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thinking is one of the most happy, health- 
ful and hygienic things in life, if used in 
the right proportion; but if used to th 
exclusion of action, the mind reels and the 
reason staggers. So get this action in your 
organization on the standard toll operating 
practices. 


The Part We Play. 

He has not served, who gathered gold; 
Nor has he served whose life is told 
In selfish battles that he has won, 
Or deeds of skill that he has done. 
But he has served who now and then 
Has helped along his fellowmen. 
The world needs many a man today, 
Red-blooded men along life’s way, 
With cheerful smiles and helping hands : 
With a mind that understands the beauty 

of a simple deed 
That helps another’s hour of need. 


Strong men to stand beside the weak ; 
Kind men to hear what others speak. 
Men who will bravely play life’s game, 
Nor ask rewards of gold or fame. 
Teach me to do the best I can 

To help and cheer my fellowman. 
Teach me to lose my selfish need 

And glory in the larger deed 

That smooths the road and lights the day 
For all that chance to come my way. 


There are lives you touch in your course 
each day, 
Some cross your path, some go your way: 
And some there are that have gone astray. 
Howe’er you think, all the passing throng 
Are swayed by you to the right or wrong? 
Are helped by you to be weak or strong? 
Someone unknown has been watching you 
And shapes his life by the things you do. 
He will still move on when your journey’s 
through. 
You can’t touch life in the mass of man, 
Without you have altered the line or plan 
That has been the Earth’s since time began. 
Then measure life by contacts made: 
There are folks that only shall make the 
grade, 
Through the way you’ve lived and the part 
you played. 


Winter Directory of Nebraska 
Company Has New Features. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., is distributing its win- 
ter directory issue to the more than 30,000 
subscribers in the Lincoln area, which in- 
cludes four suburbs and 14 other towns in 
the country and within the city’s trade ter- 
ritory. 

The new green-covered book contains a 
number of changes, states District Com- 
mercial Manager D. G. Bell. Among these 
is a page containing postal information and 
regulations. There is also the new direc- 
tory “pink pages,” including the Lincoln 
building and street directory. In it are 
listed all the office buildings and the tele- 
phones maintained by their respective ten- 
ants. All streets within the city limits are 
listed, and an easy guide to street numbers 
and telephone locations is given. 

“Consulting the new directory before 
placing calls,’ says Mr. Bell, talking to 
users, “is especially important at this time 
and will help maintain the uniform reliabil- 
ity of service by reducing the possibility of 
wrong numbers.” 
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Some Problems in the Telephone Field 


Annual Address Before the Missouri Convention Last Week Covered the 
Rate Situation in Various States, Offered Suggestions for Meeting Subscribers’ 
Complaints and Touched Upon Other Current Problems in the Telephone Field 


Today we are groping for new ideas, 
and they are as elusive as the proverbial 
“Will o' the Wisp.” The greatest brains 
of the country, and our students of eco- 
nomics are burning the midnight oil in an 
endeavor to produce a panacea for the ills 
of the world, and the goal has not yet 
been reached. 

I cannot dress my thoughts in faultless 
English, and I cannot paint a word picture 
that your mind’s eye can see in all its de- 
tails; therefore I have been compelled, in 
preparing this paper, to use some of the 
thoughts and ideas of other men, who have 
given the subject the best that was in them, 


and I also feel that they speak with 
authority. 
I am indebted to Morris H. Glazer, 


Henry Spurr, TELEPHONY, and the secre- 
tary of our state association, Robert Hed- 
rick, for much of my subject matter. This 
is not an apology, merely the statement of 
a fact. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the past two years have witnessed a serious 
disturbance in the business of this country. 
All lines of endeavor have been subjected 
to serious consequences by this condition. 
The merchant has watched the volume of 
his sales grow less and less but has in a 
way been able to meet. this situation by the 
curtailing of his stock and prudent pur- 
chases of only such commodities as are re- 
quired to meet his needs at this period. 

This has resulted in the slackening of 
business in the wholesale and manufactur- 
ing end and has produced a condition with 
which we are all familiar. The industry 
in which we are engaged has had to bear 
its part in the slackening of the general 
business of the country. There is no man 
here who is not familiar with the fact that 
there has been a serious loss of stations 
with the consequent loss in the gross reve- 
nue of our companies. 

The - difference between the telephone 
business and that of the merchant, or any 
other trafficker in the needs of the people, 
is well known to all of you. The merchant 
can and does reduce his stock in trade to 
the minimum requirements of his business. 
The loss of 10 per cent of our stations 
does not in any way reduce the amount of 
our investment; consequently, we are not 
8overned by the same economical laws that 


Sovern the unregulated traffic of the coun- 

try and cannot adjust our rates from day 

‘to day to meet the condition of the hour. 
It 


needless for me to enter any form 


By Houck McHenry, 


President, Missouri 


of discussion of that feature of the tele- 
phone business or any other regulated 
utility, but there is another thought along 
this line that has occurred to me again and 
again during the last two or three years. 

The man who works in an office, fac- 
tory or store has found that his income has 
been curtailed and finds that his pay en- 
velope at the end of the week contains 

















President Houck McHenry, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., in His Annual Address Before 
the Recent Convention of the Missouri 
Telephone Association Discussed Rate 
Agitations in His State and the Coopera— 
tion of the State Commission, Why Rates 
Must Remain Stable to Protect the Tele—- 
phone Industry and What Other State 
Commissions Have Done and Are Doing in 
Regard to the Rate Situation. 


fewer dollars than it did some years ago. 
He also finds his bread and butter, shoes 
and clothing can be purchased more cheaply 
now than some years back. 

He is not informed as to the principles 
of regulation under which utilities operate, 
and it is a very natural question for him 
to ask, in view of the conditions just re- 
cited, why telephone rates are not being re- 
duced in keeping with the other necessities 
that he has to purchase for his household. 

We gather in a meeting such as this, 
composed wholly of telephone operators, 
present our arguments in behalf of our 
present system of doing business, and go 
home with the thought of duty well per- 
formed. These thoughts have fallen upon 
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Telephone Association 


the ears of others who are of the same 
opinion as we and are readily agreed in; 
but it occurs to me there is also a duty for 
the telephone man to perform, particularly 
when there is an agitation for a rate reduc- 
tion, which we have neglected. 

I believe that the people in Missouri and 
all parts of this country are alike and are 
susceptible to plain reasoning. I venture 
to say that in this city a very small per- 
centage of the people has any specific idea 
as to what 1s required of a telephone cuin- 
pany in way of investments, rates and 
earnings; and I venture to suggest ‘hat 
where agitation is started for the reduc- 
tion of rates, a plain, honest and straight- 
forward exposition of the laws and condi- 
tions under which we are operating made 
to those who are most active in the agiia- 
tion for reduced rates will obviate 2 great 
deal of our trouble. 

We in Missouri have not been free from 
applications for reduced rates. Particularly 
has this been true in regard to rural telc- 
phone rates where the prices of the farm- 
ers’ products have been so seriously d'min- 
ished. During the past two years there 
have been many applications and petitions 
filed with the public service commission of 
our state asking for reduced rates. These 
are based upon the argument that com- 
modity prices have been materially reduced 
and that telephone prices should follow; 
and I know you will pardon my local pride 
when I state to you that it is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the telephone industry in 
Missouri that none of these applications and 
petitions for reduced rates has been be- 
cause of poor service. 

I am also glad to state that the attitude 
of the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has at all times during this period of 
unrest been one of helpful cooperation in- 
every way. Our commission has realized 
that these are extraordinary times and has 
given the telephone companies of Missouri 
every opportunity to meet the situatioa. 

I am also glad to state that when these 
applications for reduced rates have been 
referred to the companies in our state, they 
have been handled diplomatically and fairly ; 
and through open and frank treatment by 
the operating companies, the difficulties 
have been more or less minimized. 

We believe that the commission of Mis- 
souri is willing to help in every way that it 
can to adjust the difficulties of the present 
day. Some time ago the commission made 
a direct and voluntary offer through the 
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Missouri Telephone Association to co- 
operate in any possible way to aid in the 
recovery of stations in order to regain the 
consequent loss in revenue. 

With the consent of our commission in 
a number of instances the installation and 
removal charges were suspended in an 
effort to recover lost stations. These moves 
did not result in the anticipated recovery 
of subscribers and after considerable 
thought and investigation, the conclusion 
was reached by the Missouri association 
that moves of this kind would give little or 
no relief at the present time. 

I cannot but reiterate the thought that 
many of these applications for reduced rates 
which we have had in the past year or 
two are prompted by the honest conviction 
of the petitioners that our rates should 
follow the rates of ordinary commodities 
downward; and I believe that we are more 
or less guilty in that we have not educated 
our subscribers in the matter of the laws 
and conditions under which we operate. 

It has occurred to me that it might be 
well to prepare a clear and concise state- 
ment of these conditions, and see that one 
gets in the hands of every subscriber in 
those communities where there is agitation 
of this kind. It behooves us all to look 
upon the telephone industry from the sub- 
scriber’s viewpoint now and then and see 
that he knows a little more about our 
business. 

It is not enough to say that this practice 
is approved by such and such a court, or 
such and such a commission, or that rate 
or rule is laid down in the law for us to 
follow. We should be prepared in every 
instance to explain and justify our position, 
not with ourselves, but with those who buy 
our service and pay for it. 

With the increasing agitation for tele- 
phone rate reductions it might be well to 
review an editorial in TELEPHONY of 
February 20 on a ruling of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission in a complaint 
about gas rates. TELEPHONY says in part: 


In the Alabama case the query, “Why 
should not utility rates decline in company 
with falling commodity prices?” is the 
same question asked by consumers in al) 
parts of the country. 

“It is a very natural inquiry under pres- 
ent conditions,” said the commission, “and 
it is pertinent to point out some of the 
fundamental differences between public 
utility business and private enterprise.” 

What the commission went on to say 
makes good arguments for telephone com- 
panies facing demands for rate reductions. 

After relating the duties of the commis- 
sion under the Alabama public utility act 
of 1920, the order states: 

“Under the commission’s regulation, utili- 
ties are prevented from charging more for 
their services than will provide a reason- 
able return upon the fair value of their 
property devoted to the public use. On 
the other hand, unregulated industrial and 
commercial enterprises are free to charge 
for their products all that can be obtained 
during prosperous times. The limit to 
their price or profit is determined by sup- 
ply and demand. 


TELEPHONY 


In the case of regulated utilities, the 
regulation of rates and control of return 
is exercised to the end that service rates, 
at all times, be maintained at a reasonable 
level. 

Were the utilities unregulated, as is true 
of private enterprises, if they were free 
during prosperous times to fix rates with- 
out regulatory control, then they could with 
justice, perhaps, be subjected to the price 
fluctuations suffered by private business 
during economic depressions. If, however, 
they have not been permitted to earn more 
than a fair return during prosperous times, 
this fact must be giv-n due consideration 
when we deal with their rates and their 
rate of return during periods of business 
depression.” 

Continuing, the commission then says: “It 
must be apparent, therefore, to every think- 
ing man that public utilities cannot be sub- 
jected to the sharp price fluctuations which 
are incident to private business. Despite 
the great increase in all commodity prices 
since the law regulating utilities in Ala- 
bama was passed in 1920, there have been 
practically no increases in utility rates, but 
on the other hand, many decreases. 

“There is another important difference 
between utilities and private business,” says 
the commission. “In hard times like the 
present, private business ceases to borrow 
money, immediately curtails expenses by 
cutting down production or by refusing to 
buy unless the price is satisfactory and, if 
necessary, closes up shop and awaits more 
prosperous times.” 

The fact that the fixed charges of service 
companies—running from 50 to 70 per cent 
of total expenses—cannot be reduced in 
bad times, and that operating expenses can 
be cut but little, either, formed another 
strong argument why the commission re- 
fused the demand for a rate reduction. 

If the Alabama order, which recognizes 
the idea that general price trends cannot 
be applied to regulated service companies, 
is supported by other state commissions, the 
result will be helpful to all utilities which 
are struggling with depression demands for 
lower rate schedules. 


The public service commissions are plac- 
ing the onus of satisfying the quizzical 
subscribers directly up to the companies. 
The present rates have been questioned; 
the companies must prove they - are 
justified. 

It may be fallacious reasoning to urge 
that because commodities are participating 
in the deflationary prccess utility services 
should do likewise. As a matter of fact, 
they are horses of entirely different col- 
ors—but the low-rate agitator does not 
realize that. It has become the order of 
the day to question costs, to curtail ex- 
penses, to make the elusive dollar go far- 
ther than ever before. 

If telephone companies were to answer 
their subscribers in simple language, 
stripped of all the legal and technical verbi- 
age usually heard at a rate hearing, they 
would say something like this: 

“Prices which have been falling are the 
same prices which went up during and after 
the war. They are the kind of prices— 
unregulated by state commissions—that de- 
pend on supply and demand and what the 
buyers are willing to pay. The price of 
telephone service is not arrived at in such 
manner. The rental of a telephone de- 
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pends on how much money is needed by 
the company to give adequate service, pay 
fair wages and earn a reasonable return 
for the investors. 

For that reason, telephone service, sub- 
ject to regulation by local commissions, did 
not go up in price along with food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities. For that reason, 
it can hardly be expected to come down. 

Telephone supply must always anticipate 
telephone demand. The telephone company 
sells service, not goods, and its investment, 
therefore, remains fixed for several years 
before it can be replaced. 

In bad times, when the demand falls off, 
the company cannot save money by dispos- 
ing of its plant. It must continue to main- 
tain it and pay taxes, interest and other 
expenses incident to operation. While a 
private factory may shut down for weeks 
at a time when business is poor, the tele- 
phone exchanges must keep plugging in 
whether business is good or poor. 

Moreover, profits in the telephone busi- 
ness, as in other utilities, tend to remain 
stable from year to year because of regula- 
tion by state authorities. Companies are 
not permitted to earn a high return and to 
pile up large surpluses in good times. 
Manifestly, it is unreasonable to expect 
them to accept a low return in bad times 
such as they would be forced to absorb by 
lower charges for service. 

Unlike manufacturing costs, which tend 
to decrease with volume, telephone service 
tends to increase in price with the installa- 
tion of more stations, more connections for 
each subscriber, more value in the service.” 

That, in substance, is the story the tele- 
phone companies would tell to answer the 
charge that rates are too high. 

There are also other problems entering 
into the cost of telephone service which 
preclude the lowering of rates. In most of 
the territories where petitions have been 
filed for reductions, the companies have lost 
revenue because of the discontinuance of 
stations. Yet the same plant, built to serve 
a larger volume of business, must be oper- 
ated without the return which had been 
calculated would be forthcoming from the 
investment. A part of the plant is idle, 
but interest and expenses go on. 

Another burden which the telephone com- 
panies must shoulder is the ever-increasing 
tax load. In addition to the increase in the 
federal corporation tax, the excise tax on 
toll business has greatly decreased the in- 
come from that branch of the service. 

The farmer, the railroad, the home- 
owner, the merchant, the white-collar 
worker, the manufacturer and every em- 
ployer, employed or unemployed within the 
nation’s boundaries, must pay tribute to 
the Mammon we call government. The 
telephone companies are called upon t0 
contribute liberally. 

In 1931 the operating income of the 
class A telephone companies—those serving 
the larger cities and comprising about 9% 
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per cent of all telephone earnings—was 
$712,291,936, while taxes amounted to $95,- 
408,305. That meant that $5.65 was paid 
to government—federal, state and local— 
on every telephone station in operation dur- 
ing the year. The percentage of taxes to 
net operating revenue amounted to 26.92 
per cent. 

Thus the telephone industry paid out in 
taxes more than one-fourth of its operating 
revenue. That figure undoubtedly will be 
higher in the current year as a result of 
the budget-balancing tax law recently en- 
acted by Congress and the special tax in- 
creases passed by the various states and 
local governing bodies. 

What disposition will be mage of the 
various applications for rate reductions by 
the different commissions remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission has ordered a 12% 
per cent reduction in the local rates charged 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co., on the 
theory that the value of the telephone serv- 
ice to the average family has decreased to 
that extent as a result of the depression 
and lower individual income. 

The commission ruled that “while the 
tendency of the courts in recent years has 
been to give primary consideration to the 
cost of operation and return upon value, it 
must not be forgotten that it is still the 
law that rates, regardless of their effect 
upon the financial condition of the com- 
pany, cannot exceed what the services are 
reasonably worth.” 

This indeed is a bold stroke in public 
utility regulation. For a commission to 
take the stand that rates may be fixed with- 
out regard to the financial condition of the 
company, seems to be a most flagrant vio- 
lation of a cardinal principle of regulation. 

Commissions are committed to the prin- 
ciple of fair return on the value of utility 
properties. A fair return to the company 
is in the public interest. It insures ade- 
quate and uninterrupted service. If com- 
panies, in the face of loss of business and 
increased taxes, are to be required to accept 
lower rates for their service, the fair return 
guaranteed by law will be violated. Drastic 
reductions in rates tend to become confis- 
catory and to disrupt service to the public. 

The Wisconsin commission apparently 
has stepped beyond its jurisdiction in ven- 
turing to place a value on telephone serv- 
ice. A telephone may be equally as valua- 
ble today as it was a few years ago when 
Prices were high and profits large. That, 
it seems, is a matter of individual 
evaluation. 

It is conceivable that a telephone in one’s 
house, in certain emergencies, may be worth 
many times its annual rental. Some sub- 
Scribers, it is true, have elected to forego 
the use of private telephone service during 
the period of decreased income. Yet a vast 
Preponderance of telephone users, by con- 
tinuance of the service, tacitly admit the 
Worth to them of such accommodation. 


TELEPHONY 








Avoid Personal Arguments with 
Complaining Subscribers. 

It is of primary importance that a 
customer making a criticism be allowed 
to say all that he cares to without inter- 
ruption. At times a telephone user, 
angered by real or supposed faulty serv- 
ice, becomes abusive. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is necessary to be on 
guard against being drawn into a per- 
sonal argument. 

A company representative must bear 
in mind that any remarks which a tele- 
phone user may make under such cir- 
cumstances are directed toward the tele- 
phone company and, consequently, noth- 
ing that is said should be considered 
personal.—F. G. Macarow, General 
Traffic Manager, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Washington, D. C. 








Thus the individual places his own value 
on the service rendered by the telephone 
company. 

Moreover, in virtually shelving the “rea- 
sonable return on fair value” method of 
fixing rates, the Wisconsin commission has 
dared to disregard a principle of funda- 
mental importance which has been upheld 
repeatedly by the United States Supreme 
Court. While this order of the commis- 
sion is a temporary one, pending comple- 
tion of an exhaustive investigation, con- 
ducted by the commission at the expense 
of the company, the final order is expected 
to be carried to the federal courts. 

The trend, however, is clearly defined. 
Telephone companies, as well as other utili- 
ties, must be prepared to withstand a bar- 
rage of low-rate propaganda. Obviously, 
most of the agitation for rate reductions is 
conceived by politicians and professional 
utility-baiters who would divert the public 
mind from the shortcomings and iniquities 
of government. 

In the September 29 issue of Public 
Utilities Fortnightly, Henry C. Spurr 
writes at some length on this subject, cov- 
ering the telephone angle of the theory 
especially. 

He argues that a company’s property 
cannot be confiscated, either during a de- 
pression or at any other time, by the com- 
mission fixing rates based on its own esti- 
mate of the “value of service,” if such 
rates fail fo provide sufficient revenue. 

“The value of service must always be a 
matter of opinion,” he says. “The value 
of the service may be different to the indi- 
viduals who use it. What it is worth to 
each individual is usually for that indi- 
vidual to decide. It depends upon his 
judgment. 

“Consider, for example, the case of the 
eccentric business man who never would 


“permit a telephone to be installed in his 


place of business. In his judgment the 
service was worth nothing. He would not 
pay anything for it and, of course, he did 
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not have to; but his judgment about the 
value of telephone service would, in the 
opinion of most persons, be considered bad. 
Or consider the case of the telephone sub- 
scriber who demanded $1,000.00 damages 
for an alleged delay of three days in in- 
stalling his telephone. This subscriber evi- 
dently placed an exceedingly high value on 
telephone service, but that again was an 
individual opinion. 

Between these two extremes there is a 
wide range of opinion as to the value ot 
telephone service.” 

According to Mr. Spurr, any commis- 
sion attempting to adjust rates on the 
“value of service” basis is engaging in a 
highly-speculative occupation. It is diffi- 
cult enough to ascertain the value of a com- 
pany’s property for rate-making purposes, 
but in his opinion this is child’s play com- 
pared with the problem of determining the 
value of service. 

Most of the political attacks on rates are 
brazen appeals to voters suffering a reduced 
income. “Ability to pay” is the theme song 
selected by the Wisconsin commission as 
the most popular for the present times. 

This theory is challenged by Mr. Spurr 
who points out several of its weaknesses, 
showing that such a method of setting a 
value on service is untrustworthy. 
he writes: 

“Even if it were assumed that there were 
any relation between the value of telephone 
service and the income in dollars generally 
available for all essential services and com- 
modities—a rather daring assumption—this 
would not prove that the value of telephone 
service was less than the company charged 
for it, although the percentage of family 
income absorbed by the telephone company 
was higher at one period than at another. 

One defect in this reasoning appears to 
be this: It assumes that at the period when 
telephone service absorbed the smallest per- 
centage of family income, the company re- 
ceived payment for the full value of the 
service, just as if it were permitted to 
charge all the traffic would bear. But tele- 
phone rates can be no more than the rea- 
sonable cost of the service, no matter how 
high the value of the service may be.” 

It is interesting to note that drives to 
reduce telephone rates have been slowed 
down in several states. Besides the Wis- 
consin situation, court action has also 
stopped the Minnesota commission’s order 
against the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., pending an adequate investiga- 
tion, while in Arkansas the attempt of the 
city council of Little Rock to lower rates 
of three utilities, including those of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., was en- 
joined by the federal district court. 

Of course, we are tired of this business 
depression. In fact, we are hard put to 
weather it. We are met with diametrically 
opposed views from the leaders of all 
political parties, for they are just as much 
in the fog as we are. 


In part 
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I am reminded of the old negro who was 
arrested for fighting with another negro. 
He was brought before the judge, who 
said: “Now, Ambrose, tell me just how this 
happened.” 

“Judge,” answered Ambrose, “I ain’t got 
no clear recollection of how it happened, 
but I does know I never got so tired of 
another nigger in all my life.” 

Now just a word on the subject of serv- 
ice sales campaigns. In 1931 we conducted 
a campaign of this kind for two months 
during the fall, and secured a new increase 
of 335 stations. I grant you that it is 
harder to sell service this year than it was 
ir 1931, but it can be done. 

Business is not coming to us today un- 
solicited. It must be stimulated, and in 
my opinion that can best be accomplished 
through personal contact. We must im- 
press the prospect with the value of the 
service to him in particular, and that can- 
not be done with one man in his office and 
the other at his home. 

We inaugurated a campaign this year, 
starting the first day of September, and up 
to the time I left home (October 24) we 
had sold 263 stations, with a net increase 
of 78. 

Now, all of this requires work; in other 
words, like the chicken, you will have to 
“scratch” for it. You may not have to 
work as hard and strenuously as did the 
old black hen I am going to tell you about, 
but you cannot sit in the by-ways and ex- 
pect the passerby to fill your hands with 
orders. 

You cannot sit idly by and twiddle your 
thumbs and expect to be fed as did the 
ravens. Only once in recorded history have 
we any knowledge of manna falling from 
the heavens. 

Now I want to quote you a few lines of 
doggerel, as I believe the moral they point 
will bear out the statement that if you 
really want a thing bad enough, you will 
go out and get it: 


Why Crow About It—Scratch! 


Said the little red rooster: “Gosh all 
hemlock! Things are tough. Seems that 
worms are getting scarcer, and I cannot 
find enough. What’s become of all those 
fat ones is a mystery to me. There were 
thousands through that rainy spell—but 
now, where can they be?” 

The old black hen who heard him didn't 
grumble or complain. She had gone 
through lots of dry spells—she had lived 
through floods of rain. She flew upon the 
grindstone and she gave her claws a whet, 
as she said: “I’ve never seen the time there 
weren't worms to get.” 

She picked a new and undug spot; the 
earth was hard and firm. The little rooster 
jeered: “New ground! That’s no place for 
a worm.” The old black hen just spread 
her feet; she dug down fast and free. “I 
must go to the worms,” she said. “The 
worms won't come to me.” 

The rooster vainly spent his day, through 
habit, in byways—where fat, round worms 
had passed in squads back in the rainy days. 
When nightfall found him supperless, he 
growled in accent rough: “I’m hungry as 
a fowl can be. Conditions sure are tough.” 
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He turned then to the old black hen and 
said: “It’s worse with you, for you're not 
only hungry but you must be tired, tco. I 
rested while I watched for worms, so I 
feel fairly perk; but how are you? With- 
out worms, too? And after all that work?” 

The old black hen hopped to her perch 
and dropped her eyes in sleep, and mur- 
mured in a drowsy tone: “Young man, hear 
this and weep—I’m full of worms and 
happy, for I’ve dined both long and well, 
for the worms are there as always—but I 
had to dig like hell!” 


Radio Broadcasts of Lincoln 

(Neb.) Company “Go Over.” 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. officials express gratification over the 
responses that have been received to “The 
Telephone Quarter Hour” that it has been 
sponsoring as brcadcasts three mornings 
a week over radio stations at Lincoln, 
Omaha and Clay Center, Neb. 

The company was one of the earlier 
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sponsors of radio broadcasting in Nebraska, 
and has supplied a number of stations with 
facilities for remote control. The primary 
purpose of the broadcast is to promote the 
use of long distance service by subscribers 
and the selling of company facilities. 

The star performer at each broadcast is 
Molly Malone as “Your Operator.” In 
real life she is Ethelyn Colwell, a “sure- 
enough” operator. She gives short, inter- 
esting and to-the-point talks about the com- 
pany, varying from time to time. 

Lyle DeMoss, baritone soloist, stars as 
“The Singing Philosopher,” putting over 
a combined singing and talking act with 
the aid of Milan Lambert and Abe Hill 
on the piano and violin, respectively. The 
company makes a point of giving high 
quality programs, holding the advertising 
part to a minimum of time. It is planned 
to continue this service indefinitely. 


What Operators Want to Know 


How People Subscribe for Telephone Service in Japan—Years 
of Patient Waiting Are Often Required Before a Telephone 
Is Installed—Government-Owned Telephones—Series No. 73 


By Mrs. MAymME WorKMAN 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


It is such a simple process to subscribe 
for telephone service in our country, in 
fact we have so many telephone salesmen 
and saleswomen today, that all one has to 
do is to think about having a telephone in- 
stalled—and a salesman is ready to take 
the order. This does not hold true in 
every country. In Japan, for instance, 
where they have government telephones, 
people often wait years before they are 
able to secure telephone service. 

In an article published in the Nebraska 
Telephone Association Bulletin is a state- 
ment made by Judge W. L. Crittenden of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., who recently visit- 
ed in Japan. Says the judge: 

“If a man draws a lucky number he may 
get a telephone in Japan within two or 
three years. All telephone, telegraph and 
cable facilities in Japan are owned by the 
government. I heard of one gentleman in 
Tokyo who was not so lucky in the draw- 
ing. At a ripe age of 67 he applied to the 
government for an additional office tele- 
phone. The instrument was _ installed 
shortly after he celebrated his 80th birth- 
day. 

If a Japanese citizen is in a hurry for a 
telephone installation, he knows that it is 
useless to apply to the government, but 
tries to locate a telephone through a 
broker or by advertising. I was told that 
a telephone for the business district of the 
capital through this method might cost as 


much as $1,200 and in a residential dis- 


trict $500 or less.” 

Imagine one of our customers having to 
wait 13 years for a telephone! They get 
impatient sometimes if they have to wait 


longer than a day to have their telephone 
installed. And what an installation charge! 
I am afraid we would not make very many 
telephone sales at that price. 

With these conditions existing, Japan 
has a commanding lead in the number of 
telephones over all other countries in Asia. 
I wonder how many telephones they would 
have if they could have a telephone in- 
stalled as quickly and at the same cost as 
we can in our country. 

On January 1, 1931, there was a total of 
35,336,472 telephones in the world. Of this 
number, 20,201,576 were in the United 
States. 

Germany is in the lead in the number 
of telephones in Europe. Her per cent of 
the world’s telephones is 9.19. This coun- 
try ranks next to the United States in its 
share of existing telephones. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. When the station-to-station rate is 10 
cents and the call is placed collect, the 
charges are refused at the other end and 
the call is “AG Paid,” does the person-to- 
person rate still apply on the call? 

2. When we have a report for our sub- 
scriber and he refuses to talk, should he be 
charged with a report? 

3. What rate is used when a call is 
placed in a town having Eastern standard 
time, to a town having Central standard 
time? 

4. Is it permissible to ask for a private 
line if a subscriber insists on it? 

5. How long can a ticket with a charge- 
able report be held over, how many days? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators please turn to page 35. 
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Missouri Convention Held Last Week 


Two-Day Convention of the Missouri Telephone Association Held in Kansas 
City November 10 and 11 Attracted Many Telephone People to Discuss 
Various Subjects Relative to the Industry—Officers and Directors Were Elected 


The registration at the annual convention 
of the Missouri Telephone Association, 
held on November 10 and 11, at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City, totaled approxi- 
mately 200. The many addresses presented 
during the sessions of the two-day conven- 
tion were devoted to a variety of subjects, 
dealing with pending problems in the tele- 
phone industry and suggestions as to how 
best to handle them. 

The annual banquet and dance held at 
the Hotel President cn Thursday evening, 
November 10, had an attendance of about 
200 people. Music was furnished during 
the dinner and a humorous address was 
given by Axel Christensen, of Chicago, Il. 
At the conclusion of the banquet the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent enjoya- 
bly in dancing and visiting with old friends 
and making new ones. 

The officers of the associaticn were 
elected on Friday afternoon for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, Houck 
McHenry, Jefferson City; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. M. Benedict, Richards; 
vice-president, W. R. Journey, 


second 
Higgins- 

















Elmer Weakley, of Plattsburg, Mo., Man- 

ager of the Clinton County Telephone Co., 

Was Elected Fourth Vice-President of the 

Missouri Telephone Association at Its An- 
nual Convention Last Week. 


ville; third vice-president, T. R. Schweer, 
Clinton; fourth vice-president, Elmer 
Weakley, Plattsburg; secretary, R. W. 
Hedrick, Jefferson City. 

Directors elected for a term of three 


years 
C. W. 


are as follows: S. T. Neill, Clinton; 
Soutin, Cape Girardeau, and E. F. 


A. J. Roberts, of Kan- 
succeed S. D. 


Carter, Columbia. 

sas City, was elected to 

Thompson, resigned. 
Opening Session. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order on Thursday afternoon, 
November 10, at 1:30 o’clock, by President 
Houck McHenry. Following the invoca- 
tion by Reverend Earl Blackman, an ad- 
dress on “Looking Ahead Financially,” by 
J. A. Prescott, Kansas City, of the Pres- 
cott, Wright-Snider Co., was presented. In 
view of the inability of Mr. Prescott to 
be present, his paper was read by R. Hovey 
Tinsman, secretary of the Prescott, 
Wright-Snider Co. 

The optimistic views for the future of 
American industry, expressed by Mr. Pres- 
cott, were encouraging. He touched upon 
the problems in various lines of industry 
and efforts that have been made to meet 
the unusual conditions throughout the coun- 
try. He expressed his opinion that the most 
important accomplishment is the revival of 
confidence, and stated that “business will 
continue.” 

The annual address of President Hcuck 
McHenry was given, following the pres- 
entation of Mr. Prescott’s paper. Presi- 
dent McHenry discussed rate agitations in 
the state of Missouri and commended the 
Missouri Public Service Commission for its 
foresight and wisdom in _ handling rate 
reduction petitions. 

Suggestions were offered as to how to 
answer rate complaints of subscribers, and 
the most effective method of placing the 
financial status of the company before 
them, pointing out why rates cannot be 
reduced. 

Reference was also made to the steps that 
are being taken by various state commis- 
sions concerning rate complaints, with par- 
ticular mention of the action of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission in order- 
ing a 12% per cent rate reduction of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. before the rate 
investigation had been completed. 

President McHenry’s address appears in 
full in this week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 

Plant Conference. 

The plant conference was presided over 
by J. C. White, plant supervisor, Western 
Telephone Corp. of Missouri. There was 
a general discussion of the following top- 
ics: Plant problems; preventative mainte- 
nance; a demonstration of bad joints; a 
manager’s responsibilities ; the plant man as 
a salesman; safety first; and a demonstra- 
tion of first aid. Following the appoint- 
ment of committees, the session adjourned. 

The convention convened at 9:00 a. m. 
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on November 11 with President McHenry 
presiding. F. 
Ill., president, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, introduced by Presi- 
dent McHenry, spoke on the subject, “The 
Situation as Regards the Interstate Com- 


B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, 

















R. W. Hedrick, of Jefferson City, Was Re- 

elected Secretary of the Missouri Telephone 

Association at Its Annual Convention in 
Kansas City Last Week. 


merce Commission Accounting and Depre- 
ciation Orders.” 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon paid tribute to Edward K. Hall, 
of Hanover, N. H., former vice-president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of New York, who died unexpectedly 
on November 10 following a brief illness 
of about two weeks. 

An illustrated address was then presented 
by A. J. Harty, of Cape Girardeau, com- 
mercial superintendent, Southeast Missouri 
Telephone Co., on the subject, “Selling 
Toll Service.” This article was published 
in TELEPHONY of August 13, 1932. 

E. F. Carter, Columbia, general manager, 
Missouri Telephone Co., acted as general 
chairman of the operators’ conference. The 
round table discussion of toll operating 
practices was conducted by Miss Barbara 
Schultz and P. P. Cheatham, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City. 

The operators’ conference was resumed 
in the afternoon at 1:30 o’clock at which 
time a dramatic sketch, “Saving the Out,” 
was presented by Miss Anna Haines, Miss 
Floss Allen and R. J. Forbriger, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City, 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





Harry E. Eldridge of Chicago, IIl, 
commercial superintendent, suburban di- 
vision, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., on Oc- 
tober 1 completed his 25th year in the tele- 
phone field. A five-star service pin in 
honor of his 25 years’ service in telephone 
work was presented by E. R. Cogswell, 

















Harry E. Eldridge, Chicago, Ill., Division 

Commercial Superintendent, Suburban Di- 

vision, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Was Re- 

cently the Recipient of a Five-Star Service 

Pin in Recognition of His 25 Years in the 
Telephone Field. 


general commercial manager, state area, at 
a general staff 
October 17. 


commercial meeting on 

Mr. Eldridge began his telephone career 
on October 1, 1907, when he became a 
service inspector in the suburban traffic de- 
partment of the Chicago Telephone Co. A 
year later he was appointed evening man- 
ager of the Chicago toll room, and four 
years later, assistant manager at Harrison 
and Main offices in Chicago. 

He subsequently held the positions of 
district traffic chief at Waukegan, traffic 
supervisor in the Evanston district, traffic 
Supervisor in Joliet, Aurora, Oak Park 
and LaGrange districts, toll manager in 
Chicago and toll supervisor. On January 
1, 1921, he was appointed division traffic 
superintendent in the suburban division, 
and three years later, division commercial 
superintendent, position he now 
hold . 


which 


M-:. Eldridge has had various articles 
published in TELEPHONY, among which 
are: “Morale,” “Overlap Ringing,” “Pub- 
lic Relations at the Toll Board,” “Better 
Contacts in the Business Office,” and “Neat 
Appearance a Good Business Asset.” 


C. Franklin Brisbin of Newark, N. J., 
vice-president in charge of personnel and 
public relations, New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co., resigned on October 15 at the 
age of 61 years. He had a service record 
of 37 years. Poor health was given as 
the reason for his retirement, as he has 
been ill for several months at his home 
in East Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Brisbin was named vice-president of 
the New Jersey company upon its forma- 
tion in 1927, leaving the employ of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania with which 
company he was connecting company su- 
pervisor. 


Obituary. 

Rev. Howard Underwood of Milan, 
Mo., president of the Farmers’ Telephone 
Co. from 1904 to 1922, died at his home 
in Milan on October 30. He was born on 
September 20, 1863, and at the age of 19 
years entered the ministry in which work 
he was active all his life. 

He served three terms as city alder- 
man, one term as mayor of Milan, and 
was a member of the school board for 
two terms. 

Edward Kimball Hall, Hanover, N. 
H., former vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of New York 
City, passed away on November 10, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Although he had 
been ill for about two weeks, death was 
unexpected. Funeral services were held in 
Hanover on November 12. 

Since his retirement from the A. T. & 
T. Co. on August 1, 1930, Mr. Hall had 
been associated with the Amos Tuck school 
of business administration of Dartmouth 
College as a lecturer on industrial relations. 

Born in Granville, Ill., July 9, 1870, Mr. 
Hall received an elementary education in 
the Middle West, after which he entered 
St. Johnsburg Academy, New Hampshire, 
and graduated in 1888. He then attended 
Dartmouth College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1892. He attained a high ranking 
as a student, being elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He received his law degree from 
Harvard Law School in 1896 and was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar in the 
same year. 

He was prominent in college athletics, 
having been a member of the varsity foot- 
ball, baseball and track teams at Dartmouth. 
He was the first full-time football coach 
and director of athletics at the University 
of Illinois, serving from 1892 to 1894. 

His interest in athletics never diminished 
for he was chairman of the rules com- 
mittee of the National College Football 
Association since 1911. He was a mem- 
ber of that body for many years before 
that, having served on it with the late 
Walter Camp. He presided at its meet- 
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ing last February when drastic changes in 
the rules were enacted with a view to re- 
ducing fatalities and serious injuries as a 
result of his insistence. As referee and 
umpire who never accepted a fee for his 
services in any game, in addition to his 
other athletic activities, Mr. Hall carved 
for himself a place in the history of Amer- 
ican football beside the late Walter Camp 
of Yale. 

He established the Dartmouth athletic 
council, and was a trustee of Dartmouth 
from 1915 to 1923. In memory of a son, 
Richard Drew Hall, who died in 1925 while 
a sophomore at Dartmouth, he gave Dart- 
mouth the Dick Hall House, college in- 
firmary, “to provide a home for the boys 
of Dartmouth when they are sick and 
ailing.” 

The business career of Mr. Hall began 
as a lawyer. He entered the telephone 
field through a long legal connection with 
the business. He began the practice of 
law in Scranton, Pa., in 1896, going to Bos- 
ton, Mass., the following year to enter the 
firm of Powers, Hall & Jones. He became 

















The Late Edward Kimball Hall, of Han- 
over, N. H., Who Passed Away Unexpect- 
edly on November 10, Was Vice-President 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for More Than 10 Years. He Retired 
on August 1, 1930, and Returned to Dart-— 
mouth College as a Lecturer on Industrial 
Relations. 


attorney for the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., one of the clients of his 
firm. He served in that capacity for some 
ten years, and later became vice-president. 

Five years later, Mr. Hall became vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., which finances and manages electric 
light and power companies. His new con- 
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nection took him to New York City in 


January, 1917. Upon the entry of the 
United States into the World War, he 
served at Washington as business director 
of the Students’ Army training corps. 

On September 1, 1919, he was elected a 
vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in charge of personnel 
and public relations. He gave notable as- 
sistance to the Bell operating companies in 
meeting personnel problems arising from 
the Bell System’s constantly growing body 
of employes. 

As vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Mr. Hall became 
acquainted with thousands of telephone men 
throughout the country and formed many 
strong friendships with both Bell and Inde- 
pendent executives. In June of 1922 he 
wrote what is known as the Hall memo- 
randum, which amplified the Kingsbury 
commitment of 1913 and stated what was 
to be the policy of the Bell System regard- 
ing the Independent group. 

He established a precedent in October, 
1922, by appearing as a speaker on the pro- 
gram of the national Independent tele- 
phone convention, being the first high Bell 
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official to discuss telephone group problems 
before a gathering of Independent men. 
At that time he said: “Our interests are 
essentially identical; items concerning dif- 
ferences are relatively unimportant as com- 
pared with items that are essentially the 
same.” 

In the eight years which followed the 
relations between the two telephone 
groups—Bell and Independents — were 
greatly improved under Mr. Hall’s co- 
operative leadership of the Bell group, and 
the conference method of settling differ- 
ences was inaugurated. 

At the conference of class A member 
companies of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at the Medinah 
Country Club near Itasca, Ill., in July, 
1930, Mr. Hall was a special guest. One 
session in his honor was also a farewell 
tc him from the Independent group. He 
advocated continuance of the conferences 
between the Bell and Independent groups 
to try to find a way to work out any 
differences. “There won’t be many dif- 
ferences,” said he. “When we do differ, 
whatever we do on our differences, let’s 
do it inside our industry. The Bell will 
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undertake to do its share in our progress 
in the next ten years. I predict in these 
ten years a magnificent era of good faith 
in a united industry.” 

A few weeks later, on August 1, “E. K.,” 
as he was known to, his many friends in 
the telephone field, retired from the A. T. 
& T. Co., to “go back home” to Dartmouth 
College, where, he declared, he wished to 
spend the remainder of his life. 

At the time of his death Mr. Hall was 
still a director of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Atlas Corp., 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., and the 
United Fruit Co. He joined the board of 
the last-named company early this year, 
returning from his partial retirement to do 
so at the request of certain large stock- 
holders. 

As a member of the Atlas board he aided 
in directing the unusual expansion of that 
company from one with less than $15,000,- 
000 of assets to one of $60,000,000 of 
assets during the period of the depression. 

Mr. Hall is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, Mrs. Lawrence G. Leavitt, of 
Marion, Mass., and a son, E. K. Hall, Jr., 
a student at Dartmouth. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Operators Use Teletypewriters on 
Transatlantic Radio Circuit. 

Many transatlantic telephone calls involve 
names in languages with which the opera- 
tors are not familiar. In order to establish 
connections for such calls as rapidly and 
accurately as possible, use is frequently 
made of the teletypewriter. 

Through the use of the teletypewriter for 
exchange of information between American 
and European transoceanic telephone oper- 
ators, names of persons or places in un- 
familiar languages may be _ spelled out 
quickly and correctly, thus speeding up the 
service. 

When the long-wave radio channel is not 
being used for telephone transmission, the 
teletypewriter apparatus, which is set up 
on a table behind the switchboard opera- 
tors, may be “plugged in” on this circuit as 
its use is desired. 

Neither the apparatus nor the channel 
is available for the transmission of tele- 
typewriter messages on a commercial basis. 


Careless Driver Insect Is Loose 
Again. Let’s Stop Him! 
By Jake, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin,’ buddies! What do you say this 
mornin? Sure is great to be alive, full of 
pep and able to say that so far we've 
knocked Ole Man Accident for a row of 
brickbats, an’ that we’re gonna keep on 
knockin’ him aroun.’ After all, it’s a lot 
better to knock him aroun’ that it is to 
let him knock us aroun.’ 


Judgin’ from the reports I’ve been gettin’ 
from the papers an’ other sources, it ap- 
pears ter me that the germ known as the 
“Careless Driver” has once more gained 
his freedom an’ is causin’ plenty of wrecks. 
I thought we’d jist about exterminated this 
germ, but it ’pears as though he is goin’ 
*bout his deadly business exterminatin’ us; 
an’ only a few of us are even makin’ an 
attempt at stoppin’ him. 

At the present time there are more 
deaths charged up to automobile accidents 
than to any other accidental cause. Of 
the approximately 97,000 accidental deaths 
durin’ 1931, 34.5 per cent can be charged 
to automobile accidents. Authorities who 
have carefully studied automobile acci- 
dents, can produce figures to prove that a 
large per cent of the sometimes tragic 
wrecks could have been prevented had the 
proper amount of care and caution been 
used. 

Fer the life of me I can’t see why 
drivers don’t drive safely instead of care- 
lessly! This thing of drivers speedin’ down 
streets, drivin’ through safety zones, 
ignorin’ boulevard stops, turnin’ corners 
on two wheels at high rates of speed, 
ignoring traffic rules and regulations, and 
drivin’ cars that belong in the junk pile— 
is exactly what is annually sendin’ 33,000 
persons to their graves long before their 
time. 

Winter is coming on, and as usual it 
will bring conditions which require that 
every driver follow and observe the laws 
of safe driving, even closer than during any 





other season. In order to help the cause 
along, all of our signals this mornin’ are 
goin’ to center aroun’ safe drivin.’ If 
everybody’s rarin’ we'll start out right now. 
O. K.? Our first signal is: 


Make sure that chains are on your truck 
whenever snow, ice, sleet, which has 
fallen on the streets, makes ’em neces- 
sary. Don’t travel too close behind 
another car just because you have 
chains on and think you can stop. It’s 
better to be sure you have plenty of 
room to stop than to smack into the 
car ahead! 

Always remember that in snow, rain or 
wind storms it’s a lot easier for you 
to see from your truck than it is for 
the pedestrian who is facing the storm. 
Be on the lookout for pedestrians who, 
blinded from the snow, wind or rain, 
might stumble into the path of your 
truck. 

Keep a sharp lookout for children play- 
ing in the snow; in their play they 
may run into the street. Last year a 
youngster busily engaged in throwin 
snowballs at a companion, tried to 
duck a oncoming snowball and _ rat 
directly in front of a car. Luckily the 
driver had his car under control and 
the lad was only shaken up—but sup- 
pose the driver had been one of the 
“careless varmints” who infest our 
streets and highways! 

Every time you stop or slow down be 
sure to signal the car behind. In 
winter such signals are especially 
necessary because of the snow, ice oF 
sleet which may be on the streets. It’s 
better to signal in time than to be 
skidded into! 


In spite of warnin’, motorists still per- 
sist in parking their cars without tak- 
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ing the proper precautions to see that 
they stay parked. Make it a practice 
to always park with the wheels cut 
toward the curb and the emergency 
brake set. 

Take time out now and make shure yer 
brakes are in first-class shape. To go 
through the winter without an auto- 
mobile wreck, you must be driving a 
car that is in good shape. 


Street intersections are about as danger- 
ous as intersections on state highways. 
Always make shure you are in the 
clear when you start to turn onto or 
cross another street. Remember, it’s 
better to be “safe” than “smacked.” 

A safe driver— 

Does not exceed the speed limit. 

Does not pass another car on a hill or 
a curve. 

Does not pass a standing street car. 

Does not pass another car on the 
wrong side. 

Does not stop, turn or slow down 
without signaling the car behind. 

Does not drive recklessly. 

Are you a safe driver? 

Fatigue often causes a driver to fall 
asleep. So don’t, for the sake of your 
own bones, try to drive when you're 
half-asleep. It’s a lot better to go to 
bed than to be put to bed in some 
hospital. 

Every sign has a purpose, or it wouldn’t 
be put up. Learn to observe the signs 
and you'll be a safer driver. It’s a lot 
better to read and observe signs than 
it is to figure the wasteful cost of an 
accident. 


Guess that’s ’bout enough signals, but as 
we've a few seconds, we'll jist go on givin’ 
the careless driver a few things to think 
about. 

It seems strange to me that, although 
our states protect the birds and other wild 
animals, only nine states protect their citi- 
zens by havin’ drivers’ examinations an’ 
operators’ license laws. Somethin’ is all 
wet when state governments allow jist any 
one ter drive a car. 


It’s hard enough ter drive a car safely 
through traffic nowadays; but when you 
turn a lot of careless drivers loose in that 
traffic it’s dern nigh impossible ter navi- 
gate without havin’ an accident. In my 
opinion, we’re not gonna reduce the num- 
ber of automobile accidents much until 
the governing bodies pass laws which keep 
the habitually careless driver from behind 
the wheel. 

Here are jist a few figures which seem 
to indicate that somethin’ definite should 
be done at once to stop the untested driver 
from drivin’ his car until he has passed a 
driver’s examination. 

For the five-year period ending in 1921, 
58,552 people were killed in automobile 
accidents. For the five-year period ending 
1926, 98,551 people were killed, and for the 
five-year period ending in 1931, 152,732 
People were killed. 

The annual economic loss due to acci- 
dents is $2,500,000,000, while the annual 
cost of public school education in the 
United States is only $2,200,000,000. Jist 
Stop an’ think: two billion, five hundred 
million dollars needlessly wasted! The 
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cost of the consequences of automobile 
accidents in the United States each year is 
$20 per capita. 

Of the fatal automobile accidents which 
occurred during 1931: 

37.940 per cent occurred on state high- 
ways. 

23.140 per cent occurred between inter- 
sections. 

21.510 per cent occurred at street inter- 
sections. 

7.180 per cent occurred on curves. 

4.300 per cent occurred at railroad cross- 
ings. 

3.460 per cent occurred at rural inter- 
sections. 

1.630 per cent occurred on bridges. 

.840 per cent occurred on driveways. 

Those figures are really somethin’ ter 
think about, fer they show exactly where 
the fatal automobile accidents are happen- 
ing. Sorta remember those places and be 
more than careful at those points. 

Well, guess I’ll be ramblin, but ’fore I 
beat it, here’s our safety thought fer the 
comin’ week : 

“It’s better to drive safe than 
buried deep!” 

So long! See you next Saturday. 


to be 


Difficult Cable Trouble to Locate 


and to Clear. 
By Tue Op Case SPLICER. 

We old cable splicers of other days 
were handicapped considerably by crude 
testing methods and inferior materials, 
when measured by present-day standards, 
and had a continuous fight keeping cables 
clear of trouble. The other day I met a 
kindred spirit, an old cableman, who had 
traveled about the same route during the 
past 30 years that I have. We had a most 
interesting chat, comparing notes on our 
experiences of bygone days which resem- 
bled somewhat the yarning of two old 
sea dogs and their battles of windjammer 
days. However, our yarns, besides being 
just as thrilling as the sailors’, were true. 

My friend explained one difficult and in- 
teresting case of trouble out of the ordi- 
nary which I am going to pass along to 
you for I feel that you will enjoy it as 
much as [. 

Back in 1898 he was with a company in 
one of the central states where they had 
just rushed a new cable plant to comple- 
tion before cold weather set in. This sys- 
tem would not be considered much today 
but was thought mammoth at that time. 
The new plant consisted of mixed aerial 
and underground, and at one location had 
four 200-pair cables coming up from the 
underground to a large cable box on a pole. 

“We had several days of intermittent, 
late fall rains with hard freezes at night,” 
said he. “One extra cold morning nearly 
all of our underground cable which con- 
nected with aerial was in trouble. We 
made some hurried tests and found prac- 
tically every pair in the underground 
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short-circuited, grounded or crossed. To 
say we were stumped would be to put it 
mild, and we thought how lucky people 
were with easy jobs like hack drivers. 

The boss seemed to think we should do 
something about the trouble, even though 
it was bitter cold. So we proceeded to 
open up one cable near a terminal pole, as 
the short-circuit indicated to us that this 
was approximately the location of the 
trouble. Tests on the opened cable located 
the trouble between the manhole and the 
pole pothead. 

We looked the short section of cable 
over for holes, as best we could, and find- 
ing nothing started to pull it up through 
the riser pipe. This we soon found was 
not so easy, for we couldn’t start it even 
with a large block and tackle. Then we 
began to suspect something, so dug down 
to the pipe from the pole nearly to the 
manhole and built a fire on it. Water 
soon started to trickle into the manhole 
and proved to us that the cable was frozen 
solid in the pipe. 

The upper end of the pipe had been left 
open and rain trickled into it and, the man- 
hole end being plugged, the pipe filled to 
the top and then the water froze. We 
were soon able to pull the cable out and 
found it flattened and compressed to about 
one-half its original size. 

Another peculiar thing about this frozen 
cable was that when it thawed out most 
of the pairs came clear, so we were able 
to thaw out the others and in about 24 
hours had most everything clear by switch- 
ing some lines from bad to good pairs. 

Next we started thinking of a means of 
preventing a recurrence of this trouble. At 
first we decided on a plan of tamping some 
old cloth, candle wicking, or anything we 
could find, into the ends of the pipe around 
the cable and then filling it level with com- 
pound. Later we extended the riser pipes 
up the pole and into a cable box annex, 
as we called it, which was installed directly 
beneath the main cable box and housed the 
potheads. 

Both of these methods proved effective 
and ended our troubles with frozen cable. 

Some years later a splicer, who must 
have been unusually bright, discovered the 
method of placing a lead sleeve to form a 
cap over the pipe and wiping it to the 
cable. This made us all mad that we 
hadn’t thought of this method ourselves. 

The expansion of water when frozen, 
we all know, can exert terrific pressure in 
a confined space, and many of us have ex- 
perienced the pleasures of btirst water 
pipes in the house and radiators on the 
flivver. Just the same I doubt that this 
condition could cause any trouble on pres- 
ent-day cable, for I have seen some of it 
mashed considerably and twisted in all 
shapes and all pairs still tested good. But 
with the old style, loose-wrapped cable it 
was another story; and in our case, was 
just too bad.” 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Report Based on Study of Em- 
ployes’ Suggestion Systems. 
Many business organizations have found 
that the executive and supervisory staff is 
not the only source of ideas of value to the 
company. The close contacts of the workers 
with particular operations of the business 
frequently enables them to supply ideas 
and suggestions of direct benefit to the 

company. 

To capitalize upon this practical experi- 
ence and specialized knowledge, the employe 
suggestion system has been adopted with 
considerable success by a number of organi- 
zations. Through some form of organized 
suggestion plan, workers are encouraged to 
look for possible improvements in the op- 
eration of the business to present their ideas 
so that, if practicable, they may be adopted 
by the management. 

“Employes’ Suggestion Systems,” a new 
report published by the policyholders serv- 
ice bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., discusses the methods used by 
representative industrial companies to ob- 
tain worthwhile suggestions from their per- 


eral morale of workers, in tending to make 
the latter realize that they are holding a 
recognized place in the business, is consid- 
ered of more than ordinary importance by 
a number of organizations. In addition, it 
is believed that formal suggestion plans, 
by encouraging employes to think, provide 
an excellent groundwork for training. 

A limited number of copies of “Employes’ 
Suggestion Systems” are available for gen- 
eral distribution. Chief executives, per- 
sonnel officers, industrial relations execu- 
tives and others interested in this phase of 
management may secure the report by writ- 
ing to the policyholders’ service bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., at One 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Sleet Storm in North Dakota 
Devastated Telephone Property. 
A destructive sleet and snow storm on 

October 18 and 19, sweeping across North 

Dakota from the northeast to the south- 

west over an area several hundred miles in 

width and on into South Dakota and 

Nebraska, played havoc with the telephone 


laboring under difficult conditions, restored 
service as rapidly as possible. 

The coating of ice on telephone wires 
ranged up to 1% inches in thickness, and 
this terrific ice load brought the wires and 
poles to the ground. The heavy snow, 
which accompanied the sleet storm, together 
with a high wind, increased the damage 
and made more difficult the work of restor- 
ing service. 

During the work of restoring communi- 
cation, the company carried an advertise- 
ment in local newspapers, showing the 
storm area, pointing out the terrific dam- 
age incurred and informing subscribers that 
repairs were being made as quickly as pos- 
sible. During the first week in November 
the company used a newspaper advertise- 
ment in all its exchanges informing cus- 
tomers that service had been restored and 
that their long distance telephone calls now 
could be handled as usual. 

The emergency work was done first in 
order to open the lines for uninterrupted 
service. In its later advertisement, the 


company stated: “While lines are open 


























Damage Resulting from an Early Sleet Storm in North Dakota on October 18 and 19. 
Telephone Co. Near Grand Forks, N. D., Which Crashed Under the Great Weight on Wires Due to Heavy Coating of Ice. Communi- 
cation was Reestablished as Quickly as Possible with the Aid of Approximately 600 Repairmen Rushed Into the Devastated Territory. 


sonnel. The report is based on a study 
of the systems of more than 100 organiza- 
tions, and describes the outstanding features 
of these plans. The Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
the Bell Telephone Co., of Canada, are 
mentioned as among those contributing in- 
formation. 

Referring to the benefits of employes’ 
suggestions, the study states that “they 
have been found to result in savings in op- 
erating costs, increased production, exten- 
sion of business, improved operating meth- 
ods, and better working conditions.” 

The effect which the actual adoption of 
satisfactory suggestions has upon the gen- 


lines and poles of companies in western 
South Dakota, Nebraska and North 
Dakota. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
reported an estimated damage of $300,000 
to its property in North Dakota. While no 
definite information is available on the 
extent of damage to the lines of many Inde- 
pendent and service station companies, 
their lines also suffered heavily. 

A survey of the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany’s damage in North Dakota showed 
12,360 telephone poles down, and 2,275 
miles of long distance lines out of service. 
Approximately 600 telephone repairmen 
were rushed into the storm-swept area and, 
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Toll Lines and Poles of the Northwestern Bell 


again, there is still a vast amount of work 
to be done in resetting poles, replacing 
crossarms, and splicing and replacing the 
broken wires in order to complete repairs 
on a permanent basis. A survey of the 
company’s damage from the storm in North 
and South Dakota and Nebraska shows 
12,463 poles down, 2,775 miles of long dis- 
tance lines out of service and a loss of tele- 
phone property amounting to $307,500.” 
In order to further advise the subscribers 
of the tremendous loss incurred on ac- 
count of this storm, an envelope insert was 
enclosed with the monthly bills sent to the 
subscribers on November 1. This insert 
estimated the damage, told what was being 
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done to reestablish service, and thanked the 
subscribers for their fine spirit of coopera- 
tion in accepting the unavoidable interrup- 
tion to service. The envelope insert also 
carried an illustration of telephone wires 
and poles, thickly-coated with ice and sleet, 
lving in a tangled mass in snowdrifts. 

The envelope insert read in part: “Be- 
cause we are prepared to meet such emer- 
gencies as this, ample materials and crews 
of experienced repairmen were instantly 
available and rushed to the storm areas so 
that telephone service might be restored 
with the least inconveniencing delay to cus- 
tomers in the affected territory and others 
who might wish to communicate with 
them.” 

The accompanying illustrations give an 
idea of the tremendous devastation to prop- 
erty caused by the storm, and the great 
amount of repair; work that had to 
be done to restore service with a minimum 
amount of delay. An illustration of an ad- 
vertisement carried by the company in local 
newspapers is also shown. 


“Pioneer” Telephone Subscribers in 
San Francisco, Calif., Still Listed. 

Two telephone subscribers, whose names 
were in the first telephone directory in San 
Francisco, Calif., during the horse-car 
days in 1878, still remain in the new book 
issued recently. They are now the two 
oldest—in use of the telephone—telephone 
subscribers in the world. 

These subscribers are A. F. Coffin, for- 
mer president of the San Francisco, Min- 
ing Exchange, and Dr. J. P. Trumpour, 
dentist of 1503 Divisadero street. 

Including Mr. Coffin and Dr. Trumpour, 
the new telephone book conducts 27 sub- 
scribers’ names which appeared in the first 
directory of half a century ago. All of 
these 27, except Mr. Coffin and Dr. 
Trumpour are now represented by sons, 
grandsons or other relatives. 

Eleven of these 27 names of “telephone 
charter members” are given now exactly 
as in 1878, says Lyle M. Brown, division 
manager of The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The other 16 have added a 
name or a slight variation to the original. 

The first San Francisco directory, which 
was the second in the world, showed 150 
subscribers, so that about one-fifth of the 
names still remain. Mr. Brown compared 
this directory with the new November 
beok and also with the first directory in 
the world, issued in New Haven, Conn., 
where until recently one of the original 
1878 subscribers was still in the book. 
The New Haven book was published also 
in 1878, three months before San Fran- 
Cisc 

The new San Francisco telephone book 
is printed on a whiter paper than formerly, 
Which increases its readability, according 
to Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown praised San Francisco’s pio- 
leer enterprise in issuing the second direc- 
the world, although 3,000 miles from 
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Shaded part of mapin- \ 
dicates where the recent 
sleet storm wrecked © 
telephone lines of this 
Company. 


Sleet Storm Destroys $300,000 
of Telephone Property 
in North Dakota 


Neary 2,300 miles of long distance telephone lines of 
this Company in North Dakota were put out of service by the 
severe sleet storm which recently swept across this state from 
the northeast to the southwest and through western South Dakota 
and Nebraska. About 600 telephone repairmen in crews from 
this state and other parts of the Company's territory were rushed 
into the storm-swept area and are laboring under difficult condi- 
tions to complete the work of repairing the damage. 

The coating of ice on telephone wires ranged up to one 
and one-half inches in thickness and this terrific ice load brought 
the wires and poles to the ground. The worst October snow 
storm in years increased the damage and made more difficult the 
work of restoring service. 
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An incomplete survey of the Company's damage in North 
Dakota shows: 


12,360 poles down 


2,275 miles of long distance lines out 
ot service 


$300,000 loss of telephone property 


While principal lines have been reopened and service 
is being rapidly reestablished, there is still much work to be 
done in order to complete repairs on a permanent basis. This 
includes resetting poles, replacing crossarms wire and broken 
poles which were temporarily set to speed up restoration of 
service. 


We appreciate the splendid spirit of cooperation with 
which our customers have accepted this unavoidable inter- 
ruption of telephone service to many parts of the states aflect- 
ed, and we want to assure you that everything possible is 
being done to restore service quickly. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 











Advertisement of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Following a Hurried Survey 
of Its Property, Informing Subscribers of 
Damage Incurred During the Storm Which 
Swept North Dakota and Part of Neigh- 
boring States. 

the telephone center in the East and also 
in establishing in San Francisco the second 
telephone exchange, thus laying the foun- 
dation for San Francisco’s overwhelming 
greatest per capita number of telephones 
on the globe. 

The first and second world telephone 
directories were cards. San Francisco's 
1878 telephone “card” had 178 listings of 
150 subscribers as compared with the 1932 
telephone book of 416 pages and 245,000 
subscribers. The New Haven “card” had 
50 listings and 46 subscribers. 

San Francisco’s 1878 “card” had on its 
lists 52 different kinds of business. There 
were hacks, coupes and livery stables, but 
no automobiles; telephone and telegraph 
but no radio; railways but no air lines; 
opera houses but no movies. 

Bell System’s Loss of Telephones 
Shows Slight Increase. 

Disconnections of telephones in the Bell 
System during October again showed a 
tendency to expand, following the improve- 
ment registered in the preceding month 
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when the loss was considerably below that 
of August. 

A net total of about 100,000 telephones 
was taken out of service during October, 
compared with a loss of 90,000 in Septem- 
ber, 201,000 in August, and 268,000 in July. 

While the increase in disconnections dur- 
ing October was somewhat unexpected in 
view of the moderate improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions during recent 
weeks, it is pointed out that the loss of 
telephones during October was well under 
the average for preceding months and was 
not greatly in excess of the September 
total. 


Telephone Installed on Yacht Both 


for Novelty and Convenience. 

Installation of a telephone on an Ohio 
River yacht apparently was done for the 
first time this season by Attorney Sylves- 
ter Hickey, whose boat, the Oriole, is kept 
moored at Henry’s Harbor near Cincinnati, 
Ohio. As a novelty and as a convenience, 
Mr. Hickey says, the telephone has attained 
great success. 

It was desirable that an extension con- 
nection be left at the harbor so that tele- 
phone calls ‘could be taken there when the 
Oriole had sailed from its anchorage, and 
it was likewise desirable that the line be 
private when the boat was at anchorage. 
The telephone company installed a tele- 
phone set on the boat and an extension set 
on the stationary harbor boat. The ex- 
tension set is enclosed in a large metal box 
which may be locked up when the boat is 
at dock, thus insuring a private line direct 
to the boat. 

The connecting of the telephone to a 
moorage harbor boat, then to movable docks 
and then to the boat itself, involved an un- 
usual problem. It was worked out by 
having the line run from shore to the har- 
bor boat which moves in and out with the 
rise and fall of the river. 

The line to the harbor boat was so ar- 
ranged on a reel that it could be wound 
in or out so as to take up slack or give 
additional play, dependent upon the posi- 
tion and distance of the boat from shore. 
A telephone connection is then plugged into 
the end of the reel which connects at the 
box on the harbor boat. A line was then 
run from the harbor boat along a series of 
telephone poles. These poles were erected 
on the float dock and a plug constructed 
on the dock into which the line, which runs 
into the Oriole boat, was attached. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, November 14: Copper— 
Steady; electrolytic, spot and future, 54@ 
5%c. Tin—Firm: spot and nearby, $24.20; 
future, $24.35. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, F. O. 


B. eastern Pennsylvania, $13.00@13.50; 
Buffalo, $14.00; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. 
Lead—Steady; spot, New York, 3.15c; 


East St. Louis, 3.00c. Zinc—Firmer; East 
St. Louis, spot and future, 3.10@3.20c. An- 
timony—6.00c. Quicksilver—$49.00@50.00. 
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Farming is no less a business than banking or manufacturini 
Many of the methods and principles employed ‘in city skyscrapers « 


be profitably practiced in the farmer’s own office building—his hon 


For example, business men cut across the miles and minutes! 
telephone. So can the farmer. The advertisement on the opposite pa 
shows how one business-like farmer saved four days and a consideral ; 
sum of money by intelligent use of his telephone. It is a true sto 
written simply, directly, by a man who thoroughly understands farm 


and their problems. Its details ring true and carry convicti 


Friendly, informative advertising of this kind is planned 
render a real service to its readers... and to create rural business #§N 


the entire telephone industry. 
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State Witness itinues Testi- 
mony in St. P. , Minn., Case. 
Hearings in the r = investigation in St. 

Paul, Minn., before the Minnesota Rail- 

road & Warehouse ‘‘ommission, of the Tri- 

State Telephone & Telegraph Co., are still 

under way. 

At a hearing on Tuesday, November 1, 
D. F. Jurgensen, state valuation engineer, 
testified that of several hundred telephones 
listed in cords of the Tri-State company 
as left o ubscribers’ premises but at pres- 
ent unuse ., he had been able to find “only 
one or two.” Under cross-examination by 
C. B. Randall, president of the Tri-State 
company, Mr. Jurgensen stated he found 
several instruments listed as “left in” when 
the block in which they were supposed to 
be situated did not have a building on it. 

When asked by Mr. Randall as to the 
location of the block referred to, Mr. 
Jurgensen said: “My records are in pos- 
session of field men at the present time 

.’ Mr. Randall questioned how 
dene records could have any bearing on 
the present investigation as the date of 


Coftfing Hoists 


“THE UNIVERSAL 
TOOLS" 


are being used by Tele- 
phone and Power and Light 
Companies in construction 
and maintenance’ work, 
henging insulators on 
tower lines, for pulling 
guys, messengers, under- 
ground cables, laying water 
and gas mains, or wherever 
a lift or pull, is needed. 
Can be used in any posi- 
tion. Sizes from %, to 6 
ton, wt. from 14 to 65 Ibs. 
Model A ¥%, ton. Model 
F I'/, ton. 




















Coffing Temporary Cross-arm and Clamp. 
For changing cross-arms on corners or on 
pole lines. Can be readily clamped to a 
pole above or between the cross-arms. 


Other Coffing Products are: 
Flags, Flagholders and Elec- 
tric Light danger signals for 
transporting poles. 


COFFING HOIST CO. 


313 E. Van Buren St., Danville, Ill. 





Mr. Jurgensen’s inventory is December 
31, 1930. 

At the hearing on Friday, November 4, 
the tax on valuation of telephone poles 
owned by the Tri-State company was dis- 
cussed by state engineers. In cross-exam- 
ining Mr. Jurgensen, Mr. Randall con- 
tended Mr. Jurgensen had used the lowest 
spot prices of 1931. After some discussion, 
Mr. Jurgensen admitted that he had priced 
certain classes of untreated telephone poles 
under a lower classification than they 
should have been. 

Hearings were to be resumed on Mon- 
day, November 14. 


Western Power, Light & Tele- 
phone Co. in Receivership. 

The Western Power, Light & Telephone 
Co., a $27,000,000 utility holding company 
with operating headquarters at Salina, 
Kans., has been placed in equity receiver- 
ship by the federal district court in Chi- 
cago. Judge James H. Wilkerson appointed 
Robert L. Tudor, of Chicago, president of 
the company, as equity receiver on Novem- 
ber 11, but the order was suppressed until 
November 14 to allow ancillary proceed- 
ings in Kansas City. 

The company defaulted on $455,000 in 
notes due August 1, according to the re- 
ceivership petition of four creditors who 
said their claims amounted to $150,000. 
Bond of $25,000 was required for the re- 
ceiver. The company also has impending 
maturities which it will be unable to meet, 
the bill asserts. The maturities, it is re- 
cited, are $1,060,000 of notes falling due 
December 28, 1932, and $2,999,000 of notes 
which become payable February 15, 1933. 

The action in Chicago was a friendly 
proceeding brought by interests close to the 
present management. The bill was filed by 
Attorneys Henry J. and Charles Arron, 
representing a committee of bondholders. 

The bill attributed the company’s finan- 
cial predicament to the general business 
depression and the prevailing conditions in 
the money market. The current cash re- 
sources of the company have been ex- 
hausted, it is alleged. J. A. Kennedy, 
vice-president of the company, has con- 
sented to the receivership on behalf of 
the concern. 

The lines of business engaged in by the 
company include electrical power, tele- 
phone, gas, water service, ice plants and the 
coal, wood and salt industries. The scope 
of operations covers nine states. The sub- 
sidiary companies operate 165 telephone 
exchanges with about 54,900 stations 1lo- 
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cated in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri. 

Gross income of the parent company in 
1931 was $3,515,873 and $3,764,352 in 1930. 
The consolidated balance sheet at the close 
of last year carried assets at $27,307,086. 

The company was promoted in 1927. It 
acquired and consolidated under a single 
management a group of public utility prop- 
erties in Kansas and Oklahoma formerly 
controlled by the Central States Telephone 
& Power Co. It floated a_ substantial 
amount of securities in financing the acqui- 
sitions. 

A complete change in management was 
effected several months ago. Robert L. 
Tudor of Chicago, a banker, succeeded Na- 
than L. Jones as president and all the old 
officers retired. 

The company has several issues of se- 
curities outstanding in the hands of the 
public. Funded debt totals $12,380,000, 
consisting of $4,736,000 first lien collateral 
6 per cent bonds; $3,585,000 first lien series 
B bonds; $2,999,000 6 per cent notes and 
$1,000,000 of one year notes falling due 
December 28. 

Stocks consist of $5,500,000 of 7 per cent 
preferred stock, which is represented by 
55,000 shares ; $406,909 6 per cent preferred 
or 3,069 shares; 90,000 shares of $2 class 
A common stock and 200,000 shares of 
common stock. 

The last dividend on the preferred stock, 
amounting to $1.75, was paid January 1, 
1932. In addition to the defaults men- 
tioned in the bill the company failed to 
pay the October 1 interest on its 6 per cent 
collateral bonds. 

The bondholders’ committee which 
brought the court action is composed of 
Francis A. Bonner, Hamilton Allport, 
Grant Gillian, and Raymond J. Hurley. 


Confers with Commission and 
Company Officers on Rates. 
Bert M. Hardenbrook, attorney for the 
subscribers at Ord of the Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., asked the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission recently for 
lower rates and better service. Following 
a conference with the commissioners Mr. 
Hardenbrook did not indicate that he 
would take any steps to file a formal com- 
piaint, after listening to statements from 
company officials and after examining the 
records of the company on file with the 

ccmmission. 
General Manager A. B. Clarke of Co- 
lumbus and District Manager W. R. John- 
(Please turn to page 32.) 
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A True Gauge of Toll Traffic 


HE Calculagraph is not only a 

vigilant guardian of toll board 
revenue, but also an accurate gauge 
of traffic. The toll tickets recorded 
by the Calculagraph provide a 
clerical measurement of toll income 
down to the last cent, and every 
penny is always accounted for. 
Managers also find these records 
a daily index of their traffic fow— 


convenient, certain, easy to check 
in the brevity of the useful infor- 
mation summed up. 

The Calculagraph stamps on 
the toll ticket the beginning of each 
call together with the time elapsing 
during each call, down to the 
quarter of a minute, for any number 
of calls—producing a permanent 
and accurate record of each. 


Prices and Information on Request. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


50 Church St. Dept. 16 


New York City 
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Main Street, Winnipeg 


Be oe 


AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES IN WINNIPEG 


1923. St. John's Exchange 
This Exchange, equipped for 6,000 lines, was opened on June /6th, 1923. 
It was extended to 6,510 lines in 1926, to 6,780 in January, 1928, to 
7,200 lines in May, 1928. 


Elmwood Exchange 
was opened in 1929 with 2,050 lines and works as a satellite on the St. 
John's Exchange. It was extended in 1930 to 2,550 lines. 


1926. West Exchange 
This Exchange was brought into service in August, 1926, with an equip- 
ment of 1,700 lines. In 1929 it was extended to 2,060 lines. 


1932. Main Exchange 


And now, Winnipeg Main Exchange. This provides space for an ultimate 
equipment to serve 30,000 telephone lines, with an initial equipment of 
6,600 lines. It is one of the largest and most modern buildings in the 
city and is designed for a final height of |5 stories. 
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JATIC 


INNIPEG, MANITOBA, the third largest city in Canada, 
with a population of approximately 340,000, has always 
In 1881, 
only 5 vears after Graham Bell had produced the first practical 


been a pioneer in telephonic communication. 


telephone, there were 340 subscribers in the city. 


Today the Winnipeg Telephone System comprises nine exchanges, 
with a total of 47,650 subscribers’ stations; and the recently cut- 
over Main Exchange is the culmination of fifty years’ enterprising 
development. 


The Main Exchange itself, providing for an ultimate equipment of 
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30,000 lines, is housed, as will be seen, in a handsome modern build- 
ing and is equipped with Siemens Brothers world-famous Automatic 
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System. The "Neophone", the instrument which has set new stand- 
ards in speech transmission, is extensively used throughout the 





WORLD'S 
LEPHONE 


system, giving further assurance that Winnipeg now possesses the 


most up-to-date telephonic equipment that modern science has 
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(Continued from page 28.) 
son of Kearney, were in attendance, and 
agreed to make whatever improvements in 
the service are possible under existing con- 
ditions. They were insistent, however, that 
lower rates are impossible now; particu- 
larly so, if the suggested change from 
grounded to metallic circuit is to be effected. 
The present rates of $3.50 for business and 


TELEPHONY 
$1.75 for residence service have been in 
force for 12 years. 

The exchange has 600 city subscribers 
and switches 600 additional for farm line 
At one time 
a farmers’ company was in active compe- 
tition with the locally-owned company, but a 
consolidation was effected before the prop- 
erty was sold to the Continental company. 


companies entering the city. 


Boston, Mass., Case Continues 


Hearing in Rate Case of New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Devoted to: Trust Agreement, Pension Fund, Monthly 
Base Rate Covering Classes of Service from 1925 to 1930 


The Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities held its 27th hearing in Bos- 
ton on November 2 on the complaint of 
the Boston Central Labor Unicn and other 
petitioning customers against the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
New York, and associated companies. The 
presiding commissioner was Leonard F. 
Hardy. Attorney George R. Grant ap- 
peared for the telephone company and 
Wycliffe C. Marshall for the Labcr Union 
and other complainants. 

Exhibits Nos. 628 to 670, inclusive, in- 
troduced covered the following subjects: 
(1) Trust agreement, pension fund, New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Bankers Trust Co., trustee; (2) schedules 
of monthly base rate revenue, December 
of each year from 1925 to 1930, covering 
each class of telephone ex- 
change rate groups; (3) average base rate 
revenue per main station, residence and 
business service, 1925 to 1930, by exchange 


service by 


rate groups. 

At the beginning of the hearing, Mr. 
Grant submitted to Mr. Marshall, who 
read it into the record, the number of tele- 
phone instruments of the hand set type in 
service, their cost, and their composition. 

Mr. Grant said: “As to the costs to the 
Western Electric Co., I have no knowledge. 
It is fair to that in addition to the 
cost figures set forth, the annual charges 
sustained by the telephone company by rea- 
son of the use of hand sets are relatively 
high when compared to the charges on the 


say 


desk stands or the wall sets, principally 
because of the maintenance.” 

Mr. Marshall put into the record the fol- 
lowing data from the ccmpany: “The tele- 
phone company installed hand sets for the 
first time in April, 1927. The number of 
company stations equipped with hand sets 
on September 30, 1932, was 229,486. Hand 
sets not equipped with dials cost the com- 
pany $9.05 each. Hand sets with dials cost 
the company $12.48 each. These figures in 
both instances include the transmitter and 
receiver together with the handle, hand set 
mounting and ccrds. Installation costs are 
not included. . . .” 

The trust agreement, relating to the 
company’s pension fund, refers to another 
agreement for detail provisions of the 
trust : one between the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the trustee. The 
company agreed to furnish a copy of this 
latter agreement, so that one may under- 
stand fully the trust agreement covering 
the pension fund. 

Mr. Marshall introduced the base rate 
monthly revenue exhibits in connection 
with the study of the investment in central 
office equipment and station equipment 
non-dial and dial, and the proportion of 
revenue earned by non-dial and dial in- 
vestment. The exhibits, it was stated, 
would throw some light on the question 
whether or not a much larger percentage 
of the company’s service should be on a 
measured basis rather than on the exten- 
sive unlimited service basis at present: 
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In Massachusetts, measured service coni- 
pany stations in 1925 totaled 167,640, and 
in 1930, 180,744 ; coin-box company stations 
amounted to 22,887 in 1925 and 9,363 in 
1930; unlimited service company stations, 
406,846 in 1925 and 462,415 in 1930; the 
total Massachusetts stations were 597,373 
in 1925 and 652,522 in 1930. 

In 1925, the unlimited service stations in 
Massachusetts were about 66 per cent of 
the total stations and approximately 70 
per cent in 1930, so that the unlimited type 
of service seems to be developing faster 
than the measured type. Measured service 
is exchange service furnished on the basis 
of established rates for messages within 
the exchange service area. Each period 
of communication of five minutes or frac- 
tion thereof is counted as one message. 
Unlimited service is exchange service fur- 
nished on the basis of established rates for 
an unrestricted number of messages within 
the exchange service area. 

Under the unlimited type of service with- 
in the confines of the area in which that 
service may be used, the monthly revenue 
received from the particular station has 
no relation whatever to the amount of local 
calls which may be made to other stations 
in that area by that unlimited station. 

If one wishes to use the unlimited sta- 
tion 100 times a day, he may do so, and it 
costs him no more than the man who has 
occasion to use the same type of service 
25 times a day. On a measured service 
basis, the man who uses the service 100 
calls in a day would pay more for service 
than he who uses it for 25 calls, it was 
stated. 

The New England company has 16 ex- 
change rate groups, of which five in metro- 
politan Boston have unlimited residence ser- 
vice in addition to measured and in the 
same region three have such service for 
business. In the ten groups outside of 
metropolitan Boston (the balance of Mas- 
sachusetts), all of the residence service is 
unlimited, and in these ten groups busi- 
ness service is unlimited and measured. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out the “unlimited 
suburban” service in metropolitan Boston. 
That is the type of service which can be 
used in return for a flat monthly payment 








Nationwide Timber Service 


Treatments by standard processes with standard preservatives. 


Treated Timber with Lifetime Strength and Permanency 


The uniform high quality of our treated timber gives 
lifetime satisfaction . . . and low yearly average cost. 


Mine 


AYER & LORD TIECO. NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Affiliates of THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
; Eighteen Sales Offices — Twenty-One Treating Plants 


OUR PRODUCTS: 
Bridge Timbers, Piling, Posts, Poles, Structural Lumber, 
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Railroad Cross Ties, Car Stock, 


Timbers, Cribbing, etc. 





CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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without additional charge (toll payment) 
from one edge of the metropolitan area to 
another edge, for example, in either direc- 
tion (a distance of about 24 miles) without 
limit as to the number of calls, the length 
of time the service is used on any one call, 
the time of day, or the amount of telephone 
apparatus tied up during the calls. 

In local exchange service, the service is 
furnished without payment of toll between 
subscribers’ stations within a local ex- 
change area. Sometimes such unlimited 
service calls go through the central Boston 
district (the machine switch central of- 
fices), other times around the district. 
There is no check at all on the abuses of 
unlimited service. 

Mr. Grant said: “You contend by your 
exhibits that the present users of unlimited 
service are getting something for nothing, 
and you want them to pay for it. In other 
words, you want to raise the amount that 
the householders who have unlimited serv- 
ice shall pay for that service?” 

Mr. Marshall: “I do not necessarily mean 
that at all. It would be possible to have a 
stand-by charge which would cover clerical 
work, office work which would be the same 
for all accounts, cover interest on the in- 
vestment which can be directly allocated to 
the particular user, and have that charge 
borne by everybody; and then as a person 
uses the service he will pay for the 
amount of his calls. The way the system 
is set up today, it is very unjust. It does 
overcharge the small user. 

“With a measured service plan covering 
the bulk of the company’s service, those 
who make use of the service would pay 
equitably for it. They would pay for the 
service they use, but not for prospective 
service which they may or may not use, 
as they do now. The unlimited service has 
certain abuses that the company cannot con- 
trol. The company cannot control the in- 
vestment required, or the use of the equip- 
ment; and there is nothing to prevent a 
subscriber with unlimited service from ty- 
ing up the telephone equipment at a busy 
time of day. 

The company has nothing in its schedule 
like the light and power companies which 
have various rates designed to prevent a 
Person coming in on the peak load. The 
telephone company has nothing to prevent 
a person with unlimited service coming in 
at the peak time and tying up your equip- 
ment. The person who has unlimited serv- 
ice may force the telephone company to 
Work, reasonably or unreasonably as he sees 
fit, for a rate which will not necessarily 
be a profitable rate, and that certainly is 
not the right way to set up a rate 
structure.” 

Commissioner Everett E. Stone: “I sup- 
Pose that Mr. Marshall’s idea is to get the 
telephone rates on the same basis as the 
as and electric rates. There is a service 
charge, and then the consumer pays for 


What he uses.” To this Mr. Marshall 
agreed 
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There has been in Massachusetts an in- 
crease in the average monthly base rate per 
main company station as follows: 


Residence service: 1925. 1930. 
Metropolitan Boston ...... $3.55 $3.68 
Balance of Massachusetts.. 2.43 2.57 

Business service: 

Metropolitan Boston........ 5.68 5.89 
Balance of Massachusetts.. 4.92 5.04 


These exhibits show that, after the 1925 
increase in the base rate allowed the tele- 
phone company by the commission, the 
company has changed, or “traded-up,” its 
service to such an extent that the average 
base rate revenue is higher today than at 
the end of the year 1925, Mr. Marshall 
contended. The increases are chiefly due 
to the fact that there has been an increase 
in unlimited type of service, where the cus- 
tomers are paying a higher base rate than 
that for measured service. 

The change results in everybody paying 
more for telephone service today than they 
did on the average six years ago after a 
general rate increase then. The exhibits 
indicate that the company has obtained in 
this manner in Massachusetts annually a 
little over one million dollars additional 
revenue on main stations from this so-called 
“trading-up” policy and that this increase 
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of about $1,112,000.00 is accounted for 
chiefly by the growth of unlimited service. 

Charles S. Pierce, vice-president of the 
New England company, said: “And it is a 
somewhat more expensive service to give?” 

Mr. Marshall: “Initially, yes, but it is 
service over which the company has no 
control as to how much use can be made 
of it, and by allowing a person for a higher 
base rate to get that type of service, the 
company automatically cuts itself off from 
the possibility of getting any revenue for 
the prolonged use of the service by the 
person who enjoys that type of service. If 
it is on the measured basis, the user would 
pay a just proportion for the use of the 
facilities.” 

Near the close of the hearing, Mr. Mar- 
shall opened up the important subject of 
the dial central office development of the 
company with George K. Manson, chief 
engineer of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of New York as the chief 
witness. That subject was held over for 
further discussion at the next hearing on 
November 17. 


Interstate Commission Disclaims 
Control of Broadcast Rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

has no jurisdiction under the law to regu- 


























possess or come in contact with? 


charmed lives? 


family. 


WHICH? 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A charmed life or a charming personality—which is the most desirable to 
What is a charmed life? 
same lasting regard for the one who seems to have a charmed life, as we do 
for the possessor of a charming personality? 

A charmed life does not apply to one who really gets all the lucky breaks. 
Fortune does not always smile on such a person. We do not know any grown-up 
folks who have never had a worry, sorrow, or trouble touch their lives. 

Then how are we going to account for these people who seem 
Folks who escape uncomfortable situations, most of the time, 
manage to escape them in one way or another. 
look after their own interests first and foremost. 

I once knew a pretty, young girl who always managed to take the most 
comfortable chair in a room, even giving visitors at her home second choice. 
She was like that in everything. She seemed to get all the lucky breaks in her 
Her life was a charmed but selfish one. 

We should not look at such folks enviously or wish we had luck like theirs. 
We should not want luck that is tainted with selfishness. 
it, with our conscience—that closest companion of our life—constantly reminding 
us it was a selfish attainment rather than luck? 

Of course, everybody gets an honest-to-goodness lucky break occasionally, 





Do we have the 


I feel sure we do not, but why? 


to have 


They are far-sighted enough to 





How could we enjoy 








but none of us gets all the lucky breaks we want without some selfish effort. 

What is a charming personality? May it be acquired through cultivation, 
or is it a spirit radiating, from within, through the eyes, the sound of the voice, 
and the manners of its possessor? 

Everyone has personality, but everyone does not have a charming per- 
sonality. Personality is the spirit of self. Each of us is the possessor of a 
dull or bright spirit, a petty or kindly spirit, a selfish or unselfish spirit. 

Yes, I believe it is within our power to cultivate, at least a pleasing per- 
sonality, if not a charming personality. But it will not ring true unless we 
are very sincere and it cannot be laid aside at will as our clothes, 
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and Western Electric. Fig. 


shows mechanical details of a modern transmitter. 
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November 19, 1932. 


late rates, rules, regulations and practices 
of radio broadcasting stations, according 
to a ruling on October 26 dismissing the 
complaint of the Sta-Shine Products Co., 
Inc., of Freeport, N. Y., against the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc., and Station 
WGBB, Freeport. (Docket No. 24738.) 

The Sta-Shine company, engaged in the 
manufacture of furniture and 2utomobile 
polish at Freeport, charged in a formal 
complaint filed with the commission in 
September, 1931, that the radio concerns 
had exacted “unreasonable” charges for 
the “transmission of intelligence by wire 
or wireless in interstate commerce.” 

It was further asserted that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. had refused to ac- 
cord to the complainant tne use of certain 
of its facilities while at the same time ac- 
cording such privileges io others. These 
acts, it was contended, were indirect viola- 
tion of several provisions cf the interstate 
commerce act. 

Before going into the merits cf the 
complaint the commission decided to hold 
hearings solely on the question of juris- 
diction and the presiding examiner had 
held in his proposed report that the pres- 
ent law did not vest the commission with 
authority to regulate radio broadcasting 
activities. The commission’s decision up- 
held this report. 

Chairman Claude B. Porter and Com- 
missioner Frank McManamy dissented 
from the majority opinion in the case. 

In connection with radio broadcasting, 
the commission stated: “‘We do not be- 
lieve that this new art and practice, un- 
known at the time of the passage of the 
Transportation Act, of simply putting on 
the air or ether this instruction, enter- 
tainment, or advertisement, to that part 
of the public who may, by their receiving 
sets and antennae, go out and get this 
matter, was ever meant by Congress to be 
included in any act conferring express or 
implied power upon this commission. 


“It cannot be presumed that the Con- 
gress was attempting to regulate a mere 
potential service, one that might or might 
not be developed, and particularly a serv- 
ice distinct and different in character from 
the methods of transmission of intelligence 
then known, i. e., messages by wireless 
from a definite sender to a definite receiver. 

“This conclusion is supported by section 
1 (5) of the act wherein transmission of 
intelligence as a message by wire or wire- 
less is divided into day, night, and other 
Classes of messages.” 

Chairman Porter, in his dissenting opin- 
ion, declared that the specific matter 
complained of is not within the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction, but that he entirely dis- 
agree| with the majority in practically 
everything stated by them in support of 
their final conclusion. 

“As I understand it,” said Mr. Porter, 
“the cifect of their holding is that radio 
broadcasting, by which intelligence is trans- 
mitted hy wireless operation, is not included 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 


Presented on Page 16. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. The rate in effect at the originating 
point is used. 

4. In the majority of exchanges it is not 
permissible to ask for a private line ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. This question 
should be referred to your manager. 

5. As long as the calling party wishes to 
have the call held. 








in the common carriers over which our 
jurisdiction extends. This holding is en- 
tirely too broad, as it deprives us of all 
jurisdiction over broadcasting companies in 
their transmission of intelligence by wire- 
less.” 

Chairman Porter held that while the 
service involved in the instant proceeding 
does not come within the commission’s 
jurisdiction, the respondent companies are 
common carriers within the meaning of 
paragraph 1 of the interstate commerce 
act, and therefore subject to the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction in the event they render 
a common carrier service. 

Commissioner McManamy concurred in 
this dissent. 

Radio broadcasting was defined by the 
commission as “the emission or explusion 
of spoken words, music or other sounds 
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out into space, by means of electrical en- 
ergy, with the purpose that the broadcast 
may be heard by many persons with effec- 
tive range.” 

The commission further observed that it 
received authority by Congress in 1920 
over the “transmission of intelligence by 
wire or wireless,” but interpreted the lat- 
ter as meaning only point-to-point com- 
munication. 

With respect to the interstate commerce 
act, in alleged violation of which the com- 
plaint was filed, the commission said: 

“Companies engaged in radio broadcast- 
ing are not specifically named therein. In 
fact, at the time of the passage of the 
Transportation Act, radio broadcasting as 
now perfected, was unknown. Therefore, 
it is obvious that, if defendants are within 
those specified therein, it is because they 
are telephone companies operating by wire- 
less and engaged in transmission as defined 
in section 1 (3) of the act. 

“While the method used in broadcasting 
is technically radio telephony, nevertheless 
a company engaged in broadcasting falls 
short of performing the service of a tele- 
phone company operating by wireless. 

Defendants do not provide telephone 
facilities or service for the public. No one 
could go to any office or booth maintained 
by them and make a telephone call. They 
do not, and under their licenses may not, 
provide the services which telephone com- 
panies perform. 
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HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
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and Rate Cases Since 1918 
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Defendants sell ‘time’ to the public, the 
program is put on the air and then the 
broadcaster, having performed his contract, 
is finished. No service is performed at 
the receiving end by the broadcasting com- 
pany, similar to the service performed by 
common carrier in the general transmission 
of messages.” 


Supreme Court Discusses Factors 
in Determining Compensation. 
The Nebraska Supreme Court has just 

entered a decision of more than passing 

interest. A lineman employed by the Iowa- 

Nebraska Light & Power Co. was assigned 

to other work paying less money and, while 

engaged in that line of work, was badly 
injured in an automobile accident. 

The court holds that in measuring how 
much of a diminution in his earning capac- 
ity had been caused by his accidental in- 
juries, consideration is not to be given to 
his capacity to follow the line of work he 
was engaged in at the time of injury or 
the wages he was receiving. 

On the other hand it is proper for the 
plaintiff to show that he was capable of 
earning much more than he was earning 
when hurt, and for the jury to consider 
how much more he could have earned at 
what he was fitted for had not the injury 
intervened. 

The decision is of unusual importance 
for the reason that a great many trained 
men are, because of the economic condi- 
tions, working at, for them, menial tasks. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 
November 9: Home Telephone Co. 
authorized to discontinue telephone service 
in the territory south of the city of Colusa. 


KANSAS. 

November 15: Hearing in Hutchinson 
on investigation of the rates, joint rates, 
tolls, charges, classifications, regulations, 
practices, sets and service of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. engaged in the 
transmission of messages, sale or render- 
ing of telephone service for hire to all 
classes and kinds of customers and sub- 
scribers for any and all purposes, including 
any and all things and matters relative 
thereto in the state of Kansas; this being 
investigation of the Hutchinson exchange, 
part “C.” 

November 17: Hearing in Independence 
on complaint of certain telephone subscrib- 
ers of Independence vs. The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

November 22: Hearing in Hiawatha on 
complaint of C. H. Barrand, T. G. John, 
L. N. Morgan, Everett Hopp and J. F. 
LaCroix, of Hiawatha vs. The American 
Telephone Co. of Abilene. 

November 29: Hearing in Emmett on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
at Emmett vs. The Western Telephone 
Corp. 

November 30: Hearing in Beloit on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of Beloit vs. The United Telephone Co. 

December 1: Hearing in Perry on com- 
plaint of certain telephone subscribers of 
the City of Perry vs. The East Kansas 
Telephone Co. 
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December 6: Hearing in Topeka on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of Silver Lake vs. The Shawnee Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. 

December 8: Hearing in Tescott on com- 
plaint of certain telephone subscribers of 
the City of Tescott vs. the American Tele- 
phone Co. 

December 13: Hearing in Lindsborg on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of the City of Lindsborg vs. the United 
Telephone Co. 

December 14: Hearing in Durham on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of the City of Durham vs. the American 
Telephone Co. 

December 15: Hearing in Westmoreland 
on complaint of certain telephone subscrib- 
ers of the City of Westmoreland ys. 
The American Telephone Co. 

December 21: Hearing in Richmond on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of the City of Richmond vs. The Rich- 
mond Telephone Co. 

December 22: Hearing in LaFontaine 
on complaint of certain telephone subscrib- 
ers of LaFontaine vs. The Kansas Home 
Telephone Co. 

December 29: Hearing in Russell on 
complaint of the telephone subscribers of 
Russell vs. The American Telephone Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


November 17: Hearing continued from 
November 2 in state house in Boston on 
complaint of the Boston Central Labor 
Union and other petitioning customers 
against the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


MINNESOTA. 


November 28: Hearing in Caledonia at 
2:00 p. m. in the city hall on the applica- 
tion of F. A. Groezinger, mayor of the 
village of Caledonia, requesting a reduc- 
tion in rates charged by the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for service at Cale- 
donia. 

Missouri. 


November 7: Application filed by the 
Marshall Junction Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase and Thos. J. Davis to sell the tele- 
phone utility in Saline county known as 
Thos. J. Davis Telephone Lines. 

November 7: Application filed by the 
Citizens Public Service Co. of Missouri to 
sell and W. P. Cox and Mrs. W. P. Cox 
to purchase and operate the telephone ex- 
change at Hale. 


NEBRASKA. 


November 14: In the matter of the 
application of the Shell Creek Telephone 
Co. of Petersburg, for authority to reduce 
rates from $15 a year to $12, and to make 
a discount of 50 cents where rentals are 
paid six months in advance, found to be 
reasonable and authority granted as asked. 

November 14: In the matter of the 
application of the Wilcox Telephone Co. 
for authority to publish gross and net rates 
and to make the present rates the gross 
rates, found reasonable, and authority 
granted as asked. 


New York. 

November 23: Hearing in New York 
City on extra monthly charge of 25 cents 
by the New York Telephone Co. for hand- 
set telephones, the city affairs committee 
of New York, claiming it excessive. Hear- 
ing continued to this date from Novem- 
ber 2. 

OKLAHOMA, 
_ December 5: Hearing to be resumed in 
investigation of rates and toll charges 0! 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
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